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Pronounced by 


Connoisseurs 


“The King of 
Bottled Beers. 


It holds the world’s record 


for purity, quality and output. 
More than 600,000,000 bottles of this one brand 


have been consumed. 


Chuleretsee 


brews the ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING 
ASS’N, “Black and Tan,” “Faust,” “Michelob,” “An- 


is the leader of the 


of the other famous 


heuser Standard,” “Pale Lager,” “Anheuser-Busch Dark.” 


ANialt-udiine—* Food-Drink. A boon to 


nursing mothers, the aged, feeble and convalescent. 
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In the Lake Country 


Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan, there are hundreds of the most charm- 
ing Summer Resorts on the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


awaiting the arrival of thousands of tourists 


from the South and East. 


Among the list of near-by places are Fox Lake, Dela- 
van, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Oconomowoc; Palmyra, 
The Dells at Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a 
little further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, 
White Bear, Minnetonka and Marquette on Lake 
Superior. 
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$4 


For pamphlet of 


“SUMMER HOMES FOR 1900,” 


and for copy of our handsomely illustrated 
Summer book, entitled 


“IN THE LAKE COUNTRY,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent, or address with 
six cents in postage, 


ote GEORGE H. HEAFFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
oe Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Wedding Presents, 
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Graduation Gitts, 


Original and Reproductive Art, 


Tiffany Favrile Glass, 


Utopia and Grueby Pottery, 


ANA 


The Leighton and the 


ANNAN 


Gainsborough Screens. 
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NOONAN & KOCIAN, 


617, LOCUST STREET. 
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"‘"ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.’’ 
WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK: 
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ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 
PITTSBURG, 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN THE EA ST AND WEST. 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, ae 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of *% .% % % 
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4% PER ANNUM. 


Lincoln Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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THE MIRROR IN PARIS. 





ing copies of the MIRROR during their stay in that 

city, may obtain the same at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue 
de l’Opera. Subscribers to the MIRROR who intend visit- 
ing the Exposition should, upon their departure for the 
great show, have their addresses changed upon the 
MIRROR’S books. 


Prise visiting the Exposition at Paris, and desir- 
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THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





HE philosophy of the man without a party is set forth 
in the last issue of the Mirror Pamphlets in the 
essay with the odd title, “BE A COWARD.” 

Independence in politics is a thing the country never 
had more need of than now, when the two great parties are 
dominated by machines. The independent in politics is the 
man who saves the country. As his vote is cast the elec- 
tions are decided. Were it not for him, if every man were 
to stick to the party, as the politicians so strenuously advise, 
the republic would be destroyed, because elections would be 
determined by the venal vote alone. The ninth number of 
the Mirror Pamphlets is a plea for individual independence, 
and a presentation of the evils growing out of the decline 
It is needless to say that everybody can’t 
If everybody were 


if that spirit. 
well be totally independent in politics. 
to set up a party tor himself, the result would be chaos. 
But every intelligent person should be independent enough 


Che Mirror. 
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to vote in favor of his own convictions. Every reasoning 
man should judge men and measures submitted for his sup- 
port, and not blindly vote his party ticket. 

The bolter is the only influence that will keep political 
parties in line. The essay ‘‘BE A COWARD,” is a plea 
for the much-maligned bolter. 

The Mirror Pamphlets are sold at 5 cents a copy. Or- 
ders may be sent to the MIRROR office, or to any of the 
branches of the American News Company. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FLAG. 





HOW THE SUPREME COURT WILL DECIDE. 


OES the Constitution follow the flag? That is one 
|) of the big political issues just now. Generally 
speaking, the Democrats maintain the affirmative. 
I am predisposed towards that view, as distinct from the 
contention that Congress has sole power over acquired ter- 
ritory, and may rule said territory beyond and outside of the 
Constitution. There are many eminent authorities.on either 
side. So far as I have seen, the weight of distinction of 
those giving opinions seems to incline mostly to the anti- 
Democratic view. Judge Lochren, of the United States 
District Court, has rendered a decision which seems to 
embody_the Democratic idea.” That decision, however, is 
only an obiter dictum; that is to say, his remarks as to the 
Constitution and the new territory are a digression in an 
opinion rendered upon another issue. 

The case as reported was a trial of the question whether 
Rafael Ortiz, a Porto Rican, imprisoned in a Minnesota 
penitentiary for the murder of an American soldier on the 
island, had been lawfully tried and convicted. Ortiz was 
found guilty and sentenced by a military commission in 
February, 1899. His counsel claimed that such a commis- 
sion had no authority to try a civilian on a criminal charge, 
because the treaty of peace had been ratified by the Senate, 
Porto Rico had thereby become a part of the United States, 
peace had been established, and Ortiz was entitled under 
the Constitution to a trial by jury. Judge Lochren held 
that peace was not established in Porto Rico until the 
formal exchange of ratifications of the treaty on April 11th, 
1899, several weeks after the conviction of Ortiz, and that 
for this reason the prisoner’s trial by a military tribunal 
was a lawful one. 

In rendering the judgment Judge Lochren declared 
that the Constitution extended over Porto Rico by its own 
force upon the completion of the treaty. He holds that the 
idea that the founders of the National Government con- 
structed it so that it is capable of ruling with unlimited 
power a subject people, who have neither guarantees to 
protect them, nor any voice in the Government, is marvel- 
‘‘It is absolutism,’’ he says, ‘‘the worst form of 
He admits that if the National Government of 


ous. 
tyranny.”’ 
the United States has not the power to deai with new terri- 


tories untrammeled by the Constitution, its power is less 
than that possessed by other governments. But this proves 


nothing. He then proceeds to elaborate his idea as follows: 


The National Government of the United States is one of 
limited. powers. .... The novel doctrine that the power of 
Congress to govern territory ceded to the United States may be 
confessed by a foreign sovereign by and through the terms of 
the treaty of cession, and that the General Government can exer- 
cise powers thus granted by a foreign sovereign independent of 
and in disregard of the Constitution, until Congress, mayhap in 
the future, shall, by its enactment, see fit to extend the Constitu- 
tion over the territory, is contrary to the holding of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to the effect that the General Govern- 
ment is one of enumerated powers and can claim and exercise no 
power not granted to it by the Constitution, either expressly or 
by necessaryimplication...... It must be held that upon the 
cession {by Spain to the United States of the island of Porto 
Rico that island becamea part of the dominion of the United 
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States, as much so as is Arizona or Minnesota, and that the Con- 
stitution of the United States, ex propria vigore, at once extended 
over that island, and that this extension of the Constitution 
gave Congress, whose every power must come from that instru- 
ment, the authority to legislate in respect to that island asa part 
of the United States territory. It follows that all the provisions 
of the Constitution in respect to personal and property rights, 
including the right to triat by jury in criminal prosecutions, be- 
came at once, when the cession was completed, a part of the 
supreme law of the land. 

This is obiter dictum, an off-hand opinion. 
many similar obiter dicta scattered through Supreme Court 
op:nions, but they are all extraneous to cases in which the 
question of the extension of the Constitution by its own 
force over territories was not the main issue. There is no 
flat decision of just that issue in any case, that agrees with 
Still it must be confessed that the number 


There are 


Judge Lochren. 
and weight of the oditer dicta are impressive enough to 
make a total of strong dissenting opinion against that laid 
down by Marshall to the effect that the Constitution does 
not extend to the territories by its own force. These 
‘fasides’’ and sotto voces make a vigorous chorus, and when 
duly compacted in an argument against the doctrine of the 
supremacy of Congress will have an imposing effect. We 
shall soon have a final decision of the point by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the matter of the Porto 
Rican tariff. 

I have said that I believedin the ex propria vigore theory. 
But I do not believe that the Supreme Court will decide 
that the Constitution follows the flag. The law will be 
decided, in my belief, ex necessitate. The reasons will be 
marshalled after the necessity has compelled the decision, 
though of course the weight of decisions like Marshall’s 
will count for much as precedent. It is very likely that it 
will be adjudged that the only section of the Constitution 
that applies, of its own force, is that prohibiting slavery 
‘fin the United States, or in any territory under their juris- 
diction.’’ That is plainly written in the Constitution, in the 
XIIIth amendment. 

The reason why the Supreme Court will decide against 
the Constitution following the flag is the simple one that, 
if the Constitution does this, there will be no way of 
barring out cheap labor from the Philippines or from any 
other Asiatic possessions which we may acquire in future 
by contest or treaty. The American workingman must be 
protected from ‘‘the yellow peril.’’ The individual com- 
ponents of ‘‘the yellow peril’’ could come here in thousands, 
if the Constitution covered them. The question of the ex- 
pansion of the Constitution will be settled in accord with 
the principle of the Chinese exclusion act. The matter will 
be decided along the lines of the ‘‘protection policy.’’ It 
will be adjudged with an eye on the workingman vote, for 
the workingman is convinced that if imperialism carries 
citizenship to the Filipinos there will come a swarm of 
them to usurp his place at six cents per day. In this view 
of the case, in addition to the direct decisions against the 
automatic expansion of the Constitution, the Republicans gen- 
erally concur. They will go into the next campaign de- 
claring that they have found foreign markets and expanded 
foreign trade and at the same time have arranged to protect 
American labor from the ‘coolie labor of Asiatic islands. 
This will be a strong card to play with the trades unionist. 
Against it all Mr. Bryan’s eloquent abstractions about 
liberty for all men will avail nothing. 

I don’t say that the United States Supreme Court will 
play politics in its decision, but I do say that the public 
opinion about ‘‘the yellow peril’’ will affect strongly the 
minds of the justices. It will be found that the Republican 
opposition to extending the Constitution to the Philippines 
will be the argument to break Mr. Bryan’s strength with 
organized labor. It will be found, unless I am mistaken, 
that the Supreme Court will not sustain Judge Lochren. 
And stating this, 1 renew my assertion that I think the 
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Lochren principle is abstractly right. The law will be de- 
termined chiefly with a view to conditions, not theories. 
And if decided before the election, in the way stated, the 
result will be disastrous to the Democrats with their strict- 


constructionism. W. M. R. 
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INDEPENDENT MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


WILL THE CITIZENS ORGANIZE? 

T. LOUIS has had more than enough of government 

S by political parties. The present municipal govern- 
ment is unspeakedly bad. 

the Jefferson Club would be to change one gang for another. 
It’s civic idiocy. We want good gov- 
ernment for the World’s Fair. Party government will look 
at the World’s Fair as only offering richer pickings. Give 
the World’s Fair administration in St. Louis over to 
partisans and they will regard it only as a more than 
ordinarily juicy bit of tenderloin on which to exercise their 
Administration over to the 


To turn the city over to 


That’s not reform. 


mastic jaws. Give the next 
partisans and you give the city into the control of the Rail- 
way Syndicate. The Transit Company controls the Repub- 
lican machine through General Superintendent Baumhoff. 
The Transit Company controls the Jefferson Club through 
men like Col. Ed. Butler, Col. W. H. Swift, Mr. Harry 
Hawes, Mr. H. Sam Priest. Both parties are sure to be 
dominated by the franchise-holders. 
wt 

The people generally are tired of the Ziegenhein crowd 
and the Governor’s gang. A choice between the two is no 
choice at all) The MIRROR believes that, this being the 
case, the people are ready to support an independent move- 
ment, if one can be organized without being captured by 
the politicians or the franchise-holders. The movement 
should be organized now to prepare for work next spring, 
there being little hope of general independent voting for 
the local State officers to be chosen at the time the National 
election is to be held. The MIRROR suggests that a 
general convention be held early in 1900, made up of dele- 
gations from all the clubs, all the labor organizations, all 
the trade associations, all the exchanges, all the literary, 
social or other organizations, and that this convention 
nominate a full city ticket before the party organizations nom- 
inate. Before this the men interested in municipal reform 
should get together to agitate the matter. One hundred 
men, acting in the open, would be sufficient to;start the 
movement. If the movement be necessary, the hundred 
men would be willing to provide the money for the prelim- 
inary arrangements, because nothing can be done in organ- 
ization without money. Every man originally identifying 
himself with the movement should pledge himself to ask no 
office from any candidate that might be chosen, either for 
himself or for anyone else. The Independent platform 
should contain but three planks. 

lst, Economical administration. 

2d, Municipal politics shall be entirely non-partisan. 

3d, It should favor the submission to the people of a 
charter amendment, introducing in the city a system of 


civil service reform. 
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When the party conventions are called together they 
should be confronted by a ticket already in the field—a ticket 
chosen by representatives of all the different kinds of 
people in the community. If the parties would not accept 
the ticket they would both be in danger of defeat. If the 
Independent ticket be the right kind of a ticket, thoroughly 
representative, free from the suspicion of any political 
underhandedness, free from the taint of being made up of 
retainers of the franchise-holders, the people would elect 
that ticket bya stupendous majority, over both party 
tickets, for, no matter how good may be the men put up by 
partisans, the people know that the good man put up by 
If elected, 
the good man on a party ticket owes gratitude to the organ- 


a party is a figure head for the same old gang. 


ization, and that means that the gang, of one complexion or 
the other, will go into power behind him. 
paper in St. Louis would oppose an Independent ticket, 


No daily news- 


G@he Mlirror. 


popularly nominated by representatives of organizations of 
all sorts of citizens, from the swells of the St. Louis or 
University Clubs to the members of the Hod Carriers 
Union or such organizations as, let us say, the Forum Club 
These organizations should e/ect their 
have them 


of colored men. 
delegates to a Municipal convention, 
In that way such a conven- 


not 
appointed by the presidents. 
tion would be more truly representative of the people than 
any city convention ever called by either of the great 
parties. And who shall say that such a convention of 
delegates would not be fully as intelligent as the convention 
of either party? Such a convention would not tolerate 
such a thing as a privately concocted ‘“‘slate.’’ And the 
convention could appoint a campaign committee that would 
have no difficulty in raising funds for the legitimate expenses 
of the fight, organizing for the battle in every ward and, if 
necessary, in every precinct. 
a 

Mr. M. A. Fanning’s article, in the Easter MIRROR, 
describing the work of the Municipal Association in Cleve- 
land, of which he is Secretary, has been widely discussed. 
That plan provides for a selection of candidates from both 
party tickets, on the record of the men nominated. Mr. 
Prentiss Trowbridge, of this city, has written to the 
MIRROR, approving the Cleveland plan, whereby, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fanning, it has been rendered ‘‘impossible to 
elect a bad mai to office in the City of Cleveland.’’ To the 
Cleveland plan it is objected that it will not apply here. 
Between representatives of parties equally bad there is no 
choice. And the good man elected on the party ticket is 
likely to be the most easily worked tool of the party 
machine, after he gets into office. The editor of the 
MIRROR, rejecting one criticism, that such a movement is 
chiefly a good thing for the man who, like Mr. Fanning, in 
Cleveland, is employed to look up the records of the candi- 
dates and the doings at the City Hall, suggests that the 
method of ‘‘marking’’ candidates savors too much of the 
secret circular method of the A. P. A., in which Catholic 
candidates are indicated for slaughter by asterisks. The 
thing is not to beat a bad man, so much as to elect good 
men not bound to party organization, to elect no party men at 
all, to eliminate partisan politics from municipal affairs. 


ad 


The better the men who may be nominated by the politi- 
cal parties, the worse for the city, because it will be an ex- 
cuse for continuing the present pernicious system of appoint- 
ing men to office, not because they are fit for the position, 
not even because they are good Democrats, or Republicans, 
but because they are supporters of the successful candi- 
date. In order that the good results be permanent, the 
whole system should be changed. It is especially to be 
desired that any men elected to city office shall not have at 
their beck and call a horde of office-holders, under one 
political title or another, to get together and boss primaries 
for the re-election of incumbents, or for dictating who shall 
succeed the incumbents. Party government of cities is the 
thing to be struck at, and the way to strike at it is to elect 
men to office not bound to party, men who will be bound to 
appoint subordinates only on a merit basis. Then we shall 
not have primaries dominated by public officials and em- 
ployes; for the reason officials and employes go into primary 
packing, is that their bread and butter depend upon it. Take 
away this incentive, and the public official will not attempt 
to thwart the will of the people by lining up ‘‘Indians’’ at 
the polls on primary election days, from 1 to 8 p. m., to 
prevent others from voting. By electing to office men in 
whom the party superstition is not strong, we shall get men 
who will look to the end of satisfying the public by their 
work, and not to the end of first taking care of the men 
who nominated and elected them. We want men who will 
administer city affairs for all the people, not for the party 
We cannot get such men by voting for any man 
on any party ticket. The mere fact that he takes a party 
nomination binds him tothe party machine. And here in 
St. Louis each machine is in some respects worse than the 
other, while, on the average, equally bad. Therefore, a 
‘‘scratching’’ Independent movement is not what the time 


machine. 


and place demand. 
movement for reform. 
well in Cleveland, but it will not apply, unmodified, in this 
community. Nevertheless, Mr. Fanning’s scheme is 
valuable in that it has gathered together an organization of 
earnest men, and that it has resulted in rendering it impos- 
sible for a bad man to be elected to office in the City of 
Cleveland. 


We want a positive, nota negative 
Mr. Fanning’s scheme may work 
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‘‘Newspaper suggestions,’’ says Mr. Fanning in a letter 
to the editor of the MIRROR, ‘“‘be it never so eloquent, 
fails of its purpose unless you can supplement it by personal 
action. If the right man or men would call together three 
or four hundred prominent citizens in St. Louis, men who 
would place their citizenship above partisanship and who 
could not be controlled by a political machine on either 
side, and would present the city government question 
for the purpose of organizing citizens, for non-partisan 
action, I do not think there would be any trouble in getting 
up a Municipal Association in St. Louis. The thing is easy 
to start, providing you get the right kind of men to take 
hold of it, and they must be men who have no business in- 
terests that could be affected by street railways, gas com- 
panies, telephone companies, or other public service cor- 
porations. But it won’t do to postpone this matter until 
after the national election. The city should be organized 
by next January, and so thoroughly organized that the two 
parties would have to make the right kind of nominations 
both for Mayor and for other officers and the Council and the 
House of Delegates.’’ So far Mr. Fanning is right, but 
the situation in St. Louis is such that, how good soever the 
candidates may be, the same old machines will be behind 
them, and the same old gang will eventually get the minor 
positions, and reform under such conditions will be a de- 
lusion and a snare. The machine that gets in under cover 
of good candidates will proceed to fix things, for the suc- 
ceeding election, for candidates with no pretensions to sym- 
pathy with anyone but the party workers. This non-partisan 
work of selecting between the tools of partisanism, promises 
no permanent reform. The thing most desired is a per- 
manent rescue of municipal affairs from party issues, the 
wiping out of party lines in municipal elections. The 
party grip upon men in municipal matters must be broken. 
When it is, good men can be nominated. As things are, 
nominations may be given to good men by bad gangs, and 
bad gangs can claim reward by appealing to party feeling. 
When both parties are dominated by bad gangs, and both 
bad gangs are plotting to put up good candidatorial ‘‘decoy 
ducks,’’ the only thing to do is tofput up candidates owing 
nothing to either gang and to elect those candidates. 

wf 

The city can be organized on a non-partisan basis in 
every ward in town. There are enough tax-payers in 
almost every ward in town to get out, if they can be 
aroused, and defeat the present or prospective partisan tax- 
eaters. A non-partisan tax-payers’ committee, or a com- 
mittee chosen by such a convention as suggested for the 
nomination of an Independent ticket, with sub-committees 
in each ward, would result in getting the people to act upon 
all matters of great public importance and thus bring the 
public officials to time, in work that might be made corrupt 
or damaging to the tax-payers. With the tax-payers and 
other citizens interested in good government duly and 
thoroughly organized in all parts of the city, the machinery 
for disseminating information and securing united action 
will be complete, and it would be impossible to work through 
schemes for boodling away franchises, schemes to stuff the 
pay-rolls with political idlers, schemes to enrich contractors. 
With such an organization it would be possible to have every 
thing the city purposes doing thoroughly discussed by the 
people most affected. Things would not be done in the 
dark and before the people knew that anything was to be 
The arrangement would work asa practicable sort 
Proposals of moment could be discussed 


done. 
of referendum. 
openly, in a forum of the whole city, and it would be im- 
possible for any board or body or public officials to go against 
the recommendation of the united force of tax-payers and 


citizens. If we are to have good government, there’s but 








ne way to get it, and that is for people who want it to keeD 


everlastingly at it, and to keep at it all over town. Therefore, 
he organization must be permanent, and it must keep posted 
yn city affairs. Such an organization would prove a complete 
sheck on city government, so far as franchise-grabbing and 
the selling of special privileges are concerned, as also so 
far as the chief sources of public corruption are affected. 
The only questions now are: whether any of our better class 
of citizens will take up this matter, whether their interest 
will ge to the extent of putting up money to save themselves 
the money that bad government will cost them, whether 
they will go into a movement that must not stop when the 
next spring election is over, and the good government 
movementjis victorious or defeated. Where and who are 
the men to enlist for a permanent campaign against partisan 


politics in municipal affairs? 
ad 


For reform in St. Louis, it’s an Independent movement or 
nothing. If we do not put an Independent ticket in the 
field, and put it there before any other ticket, and put it 
there on a platform containing nothing about the tariff or 
silver or expansion or any party shibboleth, but only good, 
economic city government and a merit system of appoint- 
ment to office, we may as well do nothing. In fact, we 
may as well re-elect the present administration, for any city 
that has had three years of such an administration and has 
not learned enough to discard politics in its municipal 
elections, can only be cured by a larger dose of the same 
medicine. It will do us no good simply to change the name 
of the medicine from ‘‘Republican’’ to ‘‘Democratic.”’ 

W. M. R. 
ee et Ut 
ACCUMULATORS OF MONEY. 


THEY SERVE A USEFUL PURPOSE. 





net value of the estate of the late John Ruskin has 

been sworn to be £10,311 7s 6d. He inherited £200, - 
000 from his father in 1864,but distributed his fortune fifteen 
years ago, retaining for himself only sufficient capital to 
yield him £laday. Compare this story of disbursement 
with the stories of accumulation by men like Beit, Rhodes, 
Rockefeller, Russel] Sage and some others who loom large 
in the world’s eye to-day. Ruskin fought materialism and 
commercialism and earned immortality. The others 
worship materialism and will be forgotten or execrated. 
Thus shall we hear the altruists. But the money that was 
given away by Ruskin had to be made in commercialism by 
his father, and there are some among us who will say that 
the elder Ruskin, having been a wine merchant, the money 
was most vilely made. Accumulation is not the crime we 
would infer from some of the talk of our philanthropist 
agitators. These folk will tell us that there should be no 
need of accumulation and no need of disbursement in 
charity, that all should have sufficient for their wants. 
Perhaps this is so. But, however things should be, we 
must first look at things as they are. And so looking we 
see that many do not and cannot get their sufficiency, 
directly. But when we see the manner in which accumu- 
lations are scattered we realize that but for the accumula- 
tors who dispose of their holdings many more people than 
now suffer want would sufter and suffer more severely. 
The men who accumulate money, as a rule, hold it only in 
trust for their fellows. In the long run, the money finds its 
way back to all the people. The multi-millionaire who 
does not give his money away leaves it to children or 
relatives who do, or who lose it through bad judgment or 
folly. The multi-millionaire is only a sort of money-storage 
reservoir for a little while. The reservoir is ultimately 
tapped in some way and the money flows out to the masses 
of the people. Mr. Ruskin gave his money in one way. 
Others must let go of it in other ways. It is a good sign 
when so many wealthy people are choosing the Ruskin 
way—even men like Rockefeller and Carnegie. The rich 
man is beginning to realize, more strongly than ever in the 
history of the world, that his riches are not wholly his own, 


A RECENT cablegram from London announces that the 
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that his riches do not own him. Accumulation grows 
greater, but dissemination almost keeps pace in progress. 
There would be no ‘‘almost’’ about it, but for the fact that 
too much Ruskinism might result in pauperization. Modern 
conditions decree that mere accumulation is fatal. Money 
no longer can simply be stored away in vaults, in large 
quantities. It must be used. It must be used usefully. 
Otherwise it rots, like water that is not stirred up to let the 
air in between its particles. The man who has money end 
does not use it is a burden to himself. He may make more 
money by the use, but he cannot doso without leaving 
much of the profit of use in other hands than his 
own. And the common-sense world, without disparage- 
ment of the Ruskin method of using money, is well con- 
vinced by long experience that the Ruskin way is not the 
way for all men to use their accumulation or inheritance. 
The miser is extinct, to all intents and purposes. The rich 
man recognizes obligations that go with riches. He fulfills 
those obligations, generally, in his own way. And we 
must remember that riches that were riches twenty or thirty 
years ago are not riches to-day. Money does not earn so 
much as it did. Why? Because more of the profits of its 
use go tothe many. Accumulation is the order of the day, 
because disbursement makes it necessary. Small capital 
does small good. Great capital projects and realizes great 
works for the use and service of great multitudes of people. 
The money held by the accumulators is, in the main, held 
for the uses of the many, and when it is not so held it be- 
comes a curse to the holders. Not only is there vaster 
charitableness in the world; there is more work being done 
in the world. Notwithstanding the cry against the trusts, 
consolidation is a necessity of the times to get capital into 
shape for the great enterprises the world demands, to get 
out of the earth the greater number of things which the 
world consumes, to keep greater armies of men from idle- 
ness, and therefore from sin and misery. The passion for 
accumulation is not the undisguised evil many would have 
us believe. Without the accumulators and the concentra- 
tion of their accumulations what would be done? Suppose 
everyone had only the late Mr. Ruskin’s one pound sterling 
per day! Wouldthere be any great undertakings? How 
many of them would unite or could unite in great enter- 
prises? If every millionaire gave away his money after 
the manner of Ruskin, and kept but a pound a day, how 
long would it be before most of the recipients would be 
again candidates for charity? If accumulation stopped, 
work would stop as well as charity. If every man in the 
United States had only the actual per capita of the national 
wealth and no more, the nation would be a pauper nation 
and a paralyzed nation. Only the uprising of accumulators 
could enrich and vitalize it and provide employment to keep 
men from one another’s throats. And there would be no 
Ruskins to give their money away in the name of noble 


ideals. W. M. R. 
Fee 


THE PURE WATER QUESTION. 


THE FAKERY OF THE FILTRATION PLEA. 








pound away atthe Board of Public Improvements 

in support of the proposition to erect a filter plant. 
The Republic says it will be a disgrace to bring the world at 
large here in 1903, and offer it such water as we now have, 
to drink. The Republic is right, as to the water disgusting 
our World’s Fair visitors. But the Republic should know 
that ‘a filter plant can’t be constructed by putting in one 
million gallon filtering ‘‘unit’’ at a time, as Mr. 
Flad’s plans now contemplate, in less than from six 
to ten years, and the World’s Fair will be held in three 
years. The Republic maintains that a filter plant can be 
constructed with the money surplus from water revenue. 
Let us see about this. 

The present operating expenses of the water works are 
$489,896.62. The other expenses are $321,643.30 for 
laying water pipe; $290,738.53 for extension of pumping 
works, $34,876.25 for salaries, expenses, etc. This gives 
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us a total of $1,137,154.70. To put in a filter, according to 
Water Commissioner Flad’s estimate, would cost $400,000 
per year. This raises the total to $1,537,154.70. Add to 
this, the interest on the water bonds, about $200,000 per 
year. That brings the total up to $1,737,154.70. Add to 
this the cost of collecting the revenue, $57,649.86. That 
makes the total to $1,794,804.56. Subtract from this the 
gross revenue, 1,482,538.00. The result is a deficit of 
over $300,000. Howcan a filter plant be paid for out of a 
deficit? The deficit would be larger than this because we 
have not estimated the depreciation resultant upon the 
wear and tear upon the plant. The school boy must see 
the folly of the proposal to build and operate a filter plant 
upon a deficit. There is no way to put ina filter plant 
without issuing bonds. And we will shortly be bonded up 
to the limit for other things. There is no way to reduce 
water rates, even, for there is no surplus such as has been 
claimed. There can be no filtration of water for the 
World’s Fair period, or any other period,in the present and 
prospective state of the water finances, with the natural in- 
crease of consumptien of water. 

Besides, why filter impure water, if pure water can be 
got without filtration? There are but two questions in- 
volved, pure water and cost. The simplest minded person 
will admit that if we can get pure water at less cost than 
we can get impure water filtered, it is our duty to take the 
pure water. We are paying over $489,000 for operating 
expenses without filtration. With filtration we should have 
to pay over $800,000. And this for a little more than 
53,000,000 gallons daily. If for less than that sum we can 
get 70,000,000 gallons of pure water daily,we should do so. 

The filtration scheme is impracticable. It is so im- 
practicable that the Water Commissioner only asks for 
$50,000 for this year for experiment in filtration. No en- 
gineer believes the experiment can be made in one year, 
that it can be made for $50,000, that it can be made and 
give conclusive results in time to enable the construction of 
a filter plant to filter the water for the visitors to the 
World’s Fair. If we want pure water for the World’s 
Fair we must get it otherwise than by filtration. We must 
get it from the nearest point at which a supply of pure 
water can be found. That point certainly is not the point 
at which we get our water now. There is no successful 
filtration of water like that used in St. Louis, anywhere in 
the world. 

There is no successful filtration of water ona large scale 
in this country. The experiments thus far made in filtra- 
tion have not yet been successful. The most progressive 
American cities like New York, Boston, Chicago get their 
water pure without filtration. Filtration is a fad that is 
practically played out. The boom for filtration of St. Louis 
water is due tothe agitation and influence of filter manu- 
facturers and patent-owners. And no filter-patent owner 
would undertake to guarantee to filter such water as we get 
from the Missouri-Mississippi in million gallon quantities, 
tor the quality of the water changes daily and even hourly. 

There is no filtration scheme that will eliminate disease 
germs in water, unless it be a scheme involving chemicals 
as dangerous to human beings as to the disease germs. 

There is no time for experiments, if we are to have 
pure, clear water for the World’s Fair. There is no need 
of experiment if we can get water that is pure, without experi- 
ment and without an expense as great as will be necessary 
to construct and run a filter plant. In brief, if we can get 
pure water, within three years, without filtration, at less 
that the present cost, plus the cost of filtration, and from 
twenty to forty million more gallons per day, why dally with 
a filterscheme? There is not left for the filter proposition 
a leg to stand upon. 

The Republic howls about a private ownership of the 
water-works. But there is no scheme afoot for private 
ownership as yet. The private ownership schemers would 
most easily ‘‘get their hooks in’’ by means of fastening a 
filter plant patent on the city. And what would be wrong 
with private ownership of the water-works, if that owner- 
ship were to give us purer, clearer, softer water and from 
.wenty to forty millions more of it than we get now and for 
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less money than we would have to pay by adding a filter to 
the present plant? 

The howl for the filter scheme went up all at once. Its 
Especially as most of the 
filter 


simultaneity was suspicious. 
howling knew nothing whatever about the 
proposition. And another proposal was howled down by 
people who never took the trouble to learn what the proposi- 
tion was. The Republic continues to pound away against 
the Meramec scheme and in favor of the filter schemes 
The filter scheme is impossible. It is dead. Let the city 
anthorities give the Meramec scheme a hearing. And if 
the Fepublic,or any other paper opposing the Meramec 
scheme, will print the Meramec proposition in full, without 
garbling, and, at the same time, give the exact cost of add- 
ing a filter plant to our water-works system and operating 
more, purer, 


people 


it, the public voice will be unanimously for 
The Republic is deceiving 
The public’s interest 


clearer, softer, cheaper water. 
the public in fighting for filtration. 
will suffer by filtration, and the money spent on filtration 
will be squandered, simply because filtration will not filter. 
Hugh Dorr. 


ee Ft 
THE WAYS OF THE GOTHAMITES. 


(MIRROR Correspondence.) 

Divorces and Feuds in the Smart Set 
EW YORK is not normal when it hasn’t got a choice 
N assortment of divorce gossip to roll under its 
tongue. If it be not gossip about divorces in 
future, it must be about people who have been divorced. 
Scarcely have the ceased wagging about the 
the Stokes case, when the talk that has 
appeared periodically for a decade about Mrs. 
Brown Potter is refurbished and put forth with new 
trimmings. The phase of the story that the 400 is now 
enjoying is that the heroine of the ‘‘Ostler Joe’’ episode at 
Washington is going to marry Kitchener, of Khartoum. 
to letters 
the water. 


tongues 
decree in 
James 


There’s absolutely nothing in it, according 
recently the other 
Kitchener is not a marrying man, just yet. 
believed to hold African views about women generally and, 
as the world knows, is utterly devoid of sentiment. He is 
not the sort of man who will soon marry. He’s not old 
enough yet to need a wife to take care of him. And, be- 
sides, it is authoritatively stated that the Potter’s heart is 


There is every reason that the 


received from side of 


He is privately 


still true to Kyrle Bellew. 
Potter should be grateful to Bellew. 
out of her. She was a gawk and now she is near to being a 
genius. Mrs. Potter owes as much to Bellew as Mrs. 
Carter owes to David Belasco, though it is that 
Bellew didn’t inculcate his art as Belasco did, by dragging 
The stories in the 


He made an actress 


hoped 


his pupil around the room by the hair. 
daily papers that Mrs. Potter would contest her husband's 
application for divorce are pronounced ridiculous. She is 
anything but the wronged wife. Attempts to put her in 
that position are the work of the advance agents, preparing 
for another American tour. Mr. James Brown Potter will 
get his divorce and will marry;the young woman with whom 
his name has been associated for more thana year. It is 
not his fault if Mrs. Potter wishes to turn the affair into an 
Mrs. Potter will come to this 
country and attempt She is 
understood to have said recently in London that so many of 
the people who in the last ten years have snubbed her, 
have obtained divorces of late, they cannot consistently 
withhold recognition if she should contrive to meet them. 
She is said to rely very strongly, too, upon the fact that she 
has been quite pointedly patronized by the Prince of Wales 
to coerce the swells of this great city into ‘‘taking her up.’’ 
In this, those who know say she is mistaken. The terrible 
‘‘frost’’ experienced by the Langtry all over the country 
should be a warning to Mrs. Potter. The Prince’s 
endorsement is no good now ina money way. And even 
women like Potter and Langtry don’t care for social 
recognition if it cannot be converted into cash. 

The divorced set is making a remarkable display of the 
The Belmonts actually have con- 


advertisement for herself. 
to get recognition by society. 


brute strength of money. 


quered all opposition to their flaunting defiance. They are 


@he Mlirror. 


at the top of the heap. They make a goodly brave show 
of gaiety,and even of affection, but the talk of the people in 
the know is to the effect that the unions resulting from the 
Vanderbiit and Sloan divorces are anything but happy. It 
is said that the men who took the divorced ladies to wife 
did soon the ground of wxoblesse oblige and that the new 
bonds are irksome indeed. There is no way of determining 
what truth there is in this statement. The divorced set 
puts on a fair face and the men therein plunge into politics 
and other dissipations to forget. However things may be 
under the surface, it is quite clear that the divorce crowd 
occupy the attention of the chroniclers of small beer, to the 
exclusion of all other matters of a social nature.‘ 

The great talk now is the feud in the Burden family. 
The James A. Burdens and the I. Townsend Burdens are at 
Townsend Burden declares that his 
to himself moneys 


daggers drawn. 
brother, James A., has appropriated 
derived from certain patents, which moneys should have 
been divided with the complainant. The wives have 
taken up the quarrels of the brothers, and the result is a 
cleavage in New York swelldom that amounts to a total dis- 
ruption of agreeable relationships all through the 400. The 
number of relatives by marriage and blood who ‘‘never 
speak as they pass by’’ is appaling. Ia the mix-up are 
several branches of the Vanderbilt family, two wings of 
the aristocratic Stuyvesant Fish 
It would make 


the Belmont family, 
crowd, the Harrimans and many others. 
you dizzy to try to follow up the ramifications of their 
families, and the train of relationship that results in their 
separation into two cliques. Mrs. James A. Burden is a 
Sloan, a granddaughter of a Vanderbilt, and the Vander- 
bilt crowd stays with her, even down to the Whitneys. 
Mrs. Townsend Burden was one of the first women to 
recognize Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, who was divorced from 
With her are arrayed Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, the Hermann Oelriches, the Ogden Goelet 
connection, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. Then there is Mrs. 
William Burden; who has no use for either of her husband’s 
cousins or their wives, while it is announced that Mrs. 
Griswold Gray, sister of Mrs. James A. Burden, sides 
with the Townsend Burdens. The Wilsons are involved 
in the feud, because Mrs. Vanderbilt the first, does not 
recognize the Wilson girl who married Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont does not know that Mrs. 
Perry Belmont is alive, although similar tandem matrimon- 
ial experiences should bind them together in a union for 
defense. Mrs. Perry Belmont’s friends, are of course, the 
deadly foes of the friends ‘of the O. H. P. Belmonts. 
The very exclusive Astors are intertangled in the scrape, 
because one of the Astor girls married Orme Wilson, the 
brother of the girl that married Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Indeed, nobody who is anybody in New York high society 
is out of the terrible social mess. The number of divorced 
women in New York high society is astonishing. It is noth- 
ing uncommon to see at any big public affair some man of 
prominence with his second wife, in ciose proximity to his 
first wife with her second husband. And the air is filled 
with the rumors of coming divorces, of intrigues between 
married men and other men’s wives. One would think 
that the 400 was resolving itself gradually into a sort of 
This is not the opinion of a rank, 
of the 
One of them has 


Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Free Love Community. 


and envious outsider. indictment 


The severest 

swells comes from among themselves. 
written for the literary organ of the crowd, 7he Smart Set, 
a long, satiric poem, entitled ‘‘The Charge of the Four 
Hundred,’’ that sets forth conditions in high society which 
lead the reader to believe that the whole fabric of swell- 
dom is rotten with lust. It is no wonder that men are found 
prophesying for this great metropolis the doom that was 
rained upon the Cities of the Plain. Just such stuff as I 
have condensed here forms the pabulum of the great public 
each Sunday in one or other of the great New York 
The influence of such example is infinitely 
From a paper published to-day I select a list 


papers. 
pernicious. 
of really important personages in New York Society who 
have been divorced under circumstances of more or less 
salacity. In not one case has any of these people really 
suffered anything like social punishment for the things 


which, according to common chatter, led up to the divorces 
Their social not at al] 
impaired by scandal. The list Mrs. Haig, 
born Astor, married and divorced from Coleman Drayton: 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, born Smith, 
divorced from W. K. Vanderbilt; Mrs. Perry Belmont, 
born Robbins, married and divorced from Henry T,. 
Sloan; Mrs. Willie Tiffany, born Smith, 
divorced from Fernando Yznaya; Mrs. George Rives, born 
Whiting, married and divorced from O. H. P. Belmont; 
Mrs. Reeve Merritt, born Roosevelt, married and divorced 
from Roosevelt Schuyler; Countess Zichy, born Wright, 
married and divorced from Fernando Yznaga; Mrs. Jack 
Bloodgood, born Stephens, married and divorced from 
William Havemeyer. And there are many others. What 
can one expect of the ‘‘common people’’ when the leaders 


and remarriages. position is 


includes: 


married and 


married and 


are all more or less spotted? 
we 


Harry Lehr Turned Down 

THE whole country has heard of Harry Lehr. He’s a 
curio, and ademm’d, moist, unpleasant curio at that. His 
peculiar characteristic is, that he is very much like a lady. 
His specialty is in the line of mincing frippery. ‘He is 
addicted to the fad of impersonating females, in female 
attire, painted, patched, powdered. He talks in a ‘‘lady- 
like’’ voice. He has his photograph taken in female dis- 
guise, and the photograph has been reproduced in the Sun- 
day papers here, and in nearly every other big city in the 
country. Lehr hasn’t got a dollar to his name, except 
what he is said to be paid by acertain wine-house for order- 
ing a certain brand of wine at the entertainments he attends. 
A number of swell women have taken him up, and petted 
him, and projected him into a certain publicity and ‘‘popu- 
larity.’ The charitable supposition is, that they have done 
this out of the goodness of their hearts, to help him in 
But the men revolt at him. They talk 
horribly about him. They complain that his female imper- 
sonations are not saved from rottenness by burlesque. The 
resentment against Lehr’s ‘‘Nancyism’’ has grown steadily, 
but it never took effective form until the evening of the 
entertainment of ‘‘the Strollers’’ at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
‘‘The Strollers’ are a set of clever amateurs of the social 
crowd. Lehr wanted to ‘‘go on’’ in their entertainment 
in a soubrette costume, yellow haired, painted, with bared 
arms, decollete waist, and limbs padded out to the sem- 
biance of the female leg sublime. ‘‘The Strollers’’ rose up 
and shouted ‘‘no’’ to the proposal. They would not have 
Lehr within a mile of the stage. All over town the action 
of ‘‘the Strollers’ is applauded most vigorously, by the men, 
though, of course, the innocent women think that the 
“‘lovely’’ Lehr is a much maltreated individual. ‘‘Poor 
thing!’’ they say. And, though they know it not, they 
speak wisdom. A liberal, decidedly unpuritanical journal 
of society here declares that Lehr’s exhibitions of himself 
‘should be checked at oxce by Mrs. Astor, Mrs. ‘Stuyve’ 
Fish, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs and the others who are con- 
stantly advertised as Lehr’s especial admirers and sponsors. 
Otherwise, they may presently find themselves mixed up in 
some talk that would be none the less disagreeable because 


the wine business. 


of its baselessness.’’ 


FF st 
The Goulds 

ST. LOUISANS, I infer, are always more or less inter- 
ested in the gossip of the Goulds, and there is always 
enough of it. Indeed, one could issue a daily the size of 
the MIRROR and fill it each day with the talk that goes on 
about the Goulds. They are not such great guns in New 
York as the Astors or the Vanderbilts, perhaps, but they 
are running those two families close as sources of all kinds 
There’s not one of the Goulds that isn’t a news 
First there’s Helen Gould. Her fame increases 
Everything she has done, has been sensibly done, 
save the last thing. That’s the Hall of Fame bequest. 
The thing is silly. And the more it is discussed, the sillier 
it appears. Fame is not to be decreed by a committee, and 
a Hall of Fame is nothing if those whose busts are displayed 
therein are not held fondly in the memories of men. If 
men are remembered and honored by their fellows, they 


of news. 
center. 
daily. 











However, we’ll not 


ino places in a Hall of Fame. 


rel with the lovely Helen for one mistake. Her good 
s are enough truly to atone for that, and even for the 
se than mistakes alleged against her father. It is inter- 
ng to note that the Goulds are said to have cultivated a 
good-sized family feud. We are told that Mrs. George 
Gould and Mrs. Howard Gould do not speak to each other. 
Mrs. Howard Gould was Catherine Clemmons, an actress. 
Mrs. George Gould was an actress, too, in Daly’s company. 
Phere is no old-lingering professional jealousy to account 
for the feud. Mrs. George Gould has never said why she 
doesn’t like Mrs. Howard Gould, and it would ill beseem 
any one to attempt to interpret the causes for the former 
lady’s withholding recognition from the latter. 
the Howard Goulds do not seem worried. 
They are said to be a very 


However, 
They are not 
storming the social citadel. 
They are now off on a trip to Europe in 

It is whispered that they have taken 


loving couple. 
their own yacht. 
along with them their family physician and his wife. The 
family physician is a specialist in the matter of babies. 
The wise ones of society are saying that the Howard Goulds 
expect a new arrival on the yacht, somewhere between here 
and the continent of Europe. There is nothing that will 
help Mrs. Howard Gould more than just such an event. 
The public remembers, of course, the tale to the effect that 
the American Goulds had a serious quarrel with the Castel- 
lanes on the occasion of the recent brief visit of the latter 
to this country. The Count was said to have been 
reproached for squandering his wife’s money and to have 
made reply that if the Goulds wanted a nobleman in the 
family they had to pay the price. Now comes the denial 
of this. It is pointed out that Mrs. Kingdon, the mother 
of Mrs. George Gould, is on a visit tothe Castellanes in 
France. Itis not likely that Mrs. Kingdon would visit the 
Castellanes, if her daughter and her daughter’s husband 
disapproved of the Count and Countess. Young Frank 
Gould, by the way, issaid to have made a lot of money 
recently in Wall Street, and to have shown the possession 
of great ability in certain of the recent big railway reorgan- 
izations. Stories from the West to the effect that the 
Goulds are being shut out of their great properties, like 
Missouri Pacific and the Northwestern system generally, 
are strenuously denied. The Goulds have not been be- 
trayed by Russell Sage, and they have not been outgener- 
alled by the Rockefeller crowd. The Gould boys are ‘‘in 
with’’ everything thatis going on inthe railroad world. 
At least their friends say that there is no truth in the story 
that they are being ‘‘squeezed.’’ The Alton-Missouri 
Pacific deal is not a squeeze of the latter road. The Alton 
was the road that was in shape to be squeezed. It had 
been ‘‘surrounded,’’ and to save it, and for the general 
bracing of Western railroad conditions, consolidation had to 
be effected. The Goulds have not lost any money. They 
have been, between them all, spending money like water, 
but the boys have not lost their cunning, and I am told that, 
like their father, they are not averse to being made to 
appear losers in order that they may work their own 
schemes tor winning. It is still wise to ‘‘copper’’ anything 
that discredits the Goulds in a speculative way. The 
Goulds are as much a factor in Wall Street as in society, 
and they keep their own counsel much more closely than 
other Gothamite celebrities. 


ee 
Ice and Milk and Politics 


Tammany Hall is going to support ‘‘the poor man’s 
‘riend,’’ Mr. William J. Bryan, for President. All the 
leaders are ‘‘wheeling into line with the masses.’’ To those 
who remember political history this means nothing in par- 
Tammany support of a Presidential candidate is 
usually fatal. Tammany doesn’t care for anything really, 
but the New York City spoils. It wants to be ‘‘regular’’ in 
rder that it may not lose the Bryan vote in this city, but 
while Tammany will get the -Bryan vote for city and State 
offices, Tammany will knife the Presidential candidate. 
Tammany as the poor man’s friend, is funny indeed. Tam- 
many is interested in the ice trust that has notified us all 
that we shall have to pay more for ice this summer. The 


ticular, 
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American Ice Company is the corporate name. of the New 
York Ice Trust. Van Wyck, the Mayor, Carroll, the Dock 
Commissioners, and other Tammany leaders are identified 
with the Ice Trust. The entire solid influence of Tam- 
many is thrown against the establishment in this city of 
The Building Department, controlled 
by Tammany, is against ice plants, ‘‘because ammonia is 
dangerous to health.’’ With the powers that be united in 
the matter of preventing any competition with the Ameri- 
can Ice Company, there is absolutely nothing to prevent 


artificial ice plants. 


that corporation exacting its increase of one hundred per 
cent in the price of the one thing that is most in demand 
among the sick and the poor in this sweltering hole in the 
summer time. One can imagine the tenement population 
seduced by Tammany shouts for Bryan into forgetting that 
Tammany is in cahoots with a scheme that will work death 
to sick women and children. Imagine Tammany bawling 
anti-trust denunciations and profiting by the exactions of the 
Ice Trust. The raise in the price of ice is bad enough, but 
now comes the news that the milk supply of the city is to 
be controlled by one concern, the New York Dairy Product 
Company. This Milk Trust, of course, talks about reduc- 
ing the price otf milk to the consumer, but the public 
simply does not believe any such ‘‘guff.’’ The new trust 
will freeze out the small dealer. Also it will blend its milk. 
It has money enough to make it 
It will have to ‘‘put up.’’ 
It can raise prices 


It will control inspection. 
a mark for political ‘‘strikes.’’ 
In return it will not be molested. 
and lower the quality of milk at will. Tammany’s hand does 
not openly appear in the Milk Trust. I said as much toa poli- 
tician atthe Hoffman House. He replied: ‘‘My boy, 
there’s nothing in this town, with money in it, that Tammany 
isn’tin. No great concern like the Milk Trust can do busi- 
ness with the people until it has done business with Tammany 
one way or another.’’ Tammany inthe Milk Trust, means 
that Tammany participates in a scheme which will prac- 
tically put milk beyond the reach of the poor. It will de- 
prive the sick babies of the milk they so much need. Tam- 
many cheering for Bryan and against trusts, and getting 
its rake-off one wuy or another from the Milk Trust, will be 
a spectacle to rejoice the fiends below. Tammany, as the 
poor man’s friend, is very funny anyhow. All its leaders 
grow wealthy in a few years. The organization subsists on 
the contributions of the concerns that ask the favor of 
plundering the people. Tammany shrieks for anti-imperial- 
ism, and the workingman, whose friend Tammany professes 
to be, knows that freedom for the Filipino means pauper, 
Asiatic labor to compete with him. Tammany’s support of 
Bryan is support with a knife up its sleeve, and its friend- 
ship for the poor man is the sort that tastens upon the poor 
man the burden of ice and milk trusts. Tammany has no 
use for the poor man except to get his vote, and upon the 
strength of that vote Tammany bosses grow wealthy through 
the power they have to check or help the despoilers of the 
public. One can imagine the masses voting for Bryan with 
Tammany supporting him. 
thing against which Bryan stands. 
will hurt him. The Tammany organization makes much 
bluster of supporting Bryan, but the true believers in the 
Nebraskan know that the bluster is meant to deceive. And 
Bryan’s friends here have warned the Westerners against 
Tammany, and warned them so effectively that the New 
York delegation will be powerless in the Kansas City Con- 
C. Sarpy Scott. 


Tammany represents every- 
Tammany’s support 


vention. 
New York, May 13th, 1900. 
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THE STANDARD OIL “PULL.” 


A CONSIDERATION OF ITS ALARMING INFLUENCE, 





{For the MIRROR. | 
O close observer of political and financial matters 
N will dispute the assertion that the money-power is 
steadily gaining in influence on the shaping of our 
National policy and National Government. The shadow of 
the money-bag is assuming portentous dimensions. The 
capitalist is ruling things with a high hand at Washington, 
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and domineering in the United States Treasury. He is 

almighty in the Congressional lobbies, and there are ex- 
ceedingly few in either House that are not under his influ- 
ence. A cynical indifference is being displayed; there is 
little regard for political decency, and legislation is in-° 
augurated by those who are actuated by the question: 
‘What are we here for?’’ Things have taken a dangerous 
drift, and it is about time that something be done to avert a 
debacle. 

What is to be said regarding the recent admission made 
by H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Co., that, a few 
years ago, he had been entrusted by the Danish govern- 
ment with negotiations looking towards the sale of the 
insular possessions of Denmark in the West Indies to the 
United States, and that he made intimations to the Wash- 
ington Government that the said islands were purchasable. 
This is additional evidence of the growing power of capital- 
istic interests, and also of the fact that foreign governments 
well recognize the power behind the throne inthe great 
North American Republic. It is now alleged, on pretty 
good authority, that Rogers made the unequivocal statement 
that he controlled twenty-six Senators. This is, of course, 
denied by the gentleman, but his denial need not be taken 
seriously, particularly since recent events have amply 
demonstrated that the Standard Oil Co. may have all it 
wants from the National Government for the mere asking. 
This great capitalistic combine seems to have a ‘‘cinch’’ on 
the Washington authorities. It works both the Government 
and the people. Despite generous contributions to cam- 
paign funds, it manages to earn almost stupendous divi- 
dends. A few weeks ago, its shareholders received the 
trifling sum of $20,000,000 in dividends, which is at the rate 
of $20 per share. The trust was originally incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000,000, but in 1892, the handsome 
addition of $100,000,000 was made to the capital stock, 
without any ado. At the present time the stock is selling 
at about $520 per share, compared with $170 some years 
ago. This forms an increase in the market value of the 
shares of $400,000,000 almost. It is said that there are 
3,000 stockholders, less than a dozen of whom own 80 per 
of the entire capitalization. It 


cent. is said that trust 


organization results in lower prices of commodities; this 
may be true in the case of honestly organized combines, but 
it is not and cannot be true, when the capitalization is hugely 
inflated, and when the stockholders are clamoring for divi- 
dends. Is it just that a combine of this kind should pay 20 
or 30 per cent. dividends every three months, with an occa- 
sional extra cash distribution of 10 or 20 per cent. thrown 
in? If the stockholders could be satisfied with 8 or 10 per 
cent., the price of oil would be considerably lower. The 
oil trust has reduced the cost of oil materially in the last ten 
years, but not as much as would have resulted from unre- 
stricted competition. 

The Standard Oil ‘‘pull’’ was also visible some months 
ago, when the money market was in dire agony, and when 
the National City Bank, the financial headquarters of the 
trust, secured the assent of Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the deposit of large sums of Government funds 
within its vaults. The deposit account of this bank had 
rapidly dwindled away for months previous, and it was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary that something should be done 
to prevent disastrous consequences. The Government was 
willing and pliable; Government funds were deposited, and 
the speculative venture of the Standard Oil clique procured 
the badly needed protection and succor. Although an in- 
vestigation was made into the suspicious affair, nothing 
could be proved to involve the authorities. The distrust 
had been aroused, however, and the public cannot be dis- 
suaded from its impression that everything was or is not as 
it should be. 

Besides this, there is the Hanna-Payne subsidy bill. It 
is estimated that, if the bill should become law, the 
Standard Oil people would secure the lion’s share of more 
than $200,000,000 in bounties. 
of course, to the transfer of this huge amount from the 
pockets of the people to the treasury of the trust. It is to 
be hoped that this contemplated hold-up will not be legalized 
by our National Legislature. 


This would be equivalent, 
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In reference to this rapidly growing influence of capi- 


talistic interests on political affairs, the United States Investor 
says: ‘‘Were it not on the eve of the twentieth century, 
we should be disposed to believe that it would be quite pos- 
sible for the supreme control of the material interests of the 
American people to drift into the hands of the Standard Oil 
crowd. We have no desire to talk in a visionary manner. 
Power goes to the people in this world who seekit. A 
good-natured, easy-going people, such as we are, need to be 
constantly on their guard against exactions from one 
Let a lion get a taste of blood, and he 
These capitalists have al 


source or another. 
becomes a dangerous object. 
ready got a more powerful hold upon the industries of this 
country than was probably ever obtained in any country in 
the past by private parties. This hold they have acquired 
in alegal manner, and they cannot be dispossessed of it, 
except by actual revolution, a step which is abhorrent to 
the thought of every person of Anglo-Saxon blood. A 
body of astute, energetic, audacious, cold-blooded men, 
possessing such vantage ground as their material resources 
already give the Standard Oil crowd, could hardly be 
expected to ignore their opportunities to make their power 
felt in the actual government of the Nation.’’ 
Francis A. Huter. 
eee Ue 


THE TRACER. 





A GREAT RAILWAY NUISANCE, 





| For the MIRROR. | 
EXT month, at Boston, there will be a meeting of 
N the National Association of Local Freight Agents’ 
Associations, and the railroad world will be much 
interested in at least one feature of the railway business to 
be there discussed. That is the subject of tracers. 

The tracer, originally and within proper limits a valuable 
detail of the great transportation business of the country, 
has been abused until it has become an intolerable nuisance. 
The tracer is an inquiry sent out from the point of shipment 
along the line of connections between the original receiving 
road and other roads over which the shipment may have to 
travel, with a view to finding out whether the shipment has 
reached its destination, and if not, why not. Manifestly, 
if Smith at St. Louis has shipped a bill of goods to Podunk- 
ville, and the goods have not reached the consignee in the 
time they should have taken to reach him, and the con- 
signee complains to Smith, it is right that Smith should call 
upon the road that received the shipment for an explana- 
tion, and that the road that received the shipment should 
make inquiry along the lines with which it connects and 
over which it sent the freight. This is the only way in 
which responsibility for the delay can be located. 

But the use of the tracer has become a nuisance, be- 
cause the tracer is sent out without any cause. In many 
instances a tracer is sent with the’ shipment, or the day 
after, and the tracer is apt to get to the point to which the 
goods are consigned before the shipment could get there. 
The time spent by clerks in checking up these tracers, in 
looking about freight platforms for goods that have not 
been received, or that have been received and have been 
forwarded, is valuable time. Each connecting road has to 
waste this time and the total time wasted in these utterly 
unnecessary tracings, in the course of a year, if computed 
in cash, would show a money value of such proportions that 
the saving thereof, if it could be accomplished, might 
justify a decrease in freight rates that would be of great 
benefit to the general business of the country. 

It is not uncommon that at least $50 worth of time is 
wasted in the work of tracing a shipment of not one-tenth 
of that value. Careful railroad men have figured out that 
more than 90 per cent of the tracers sent out are absolutely 
useless, that they are uncalled for by any delay and that 
they produce absolutely no result in hastening shipments to 
their destination. So great has the evil grown that the 
tracer has become, to a great extent, practically a valueless 
detail tor the facilitation of business. 
causelessly sent out that the agents of the various lines pay 
little attention to any of them. Why should they, when 


So many tracers are 
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their experience tells them that the chances are ninety to ten 
that the shipment being traced has ‘‘gone through O. K.”’ 
Therefore,a tracer goes from the receiving road, usually, to 
the first connecting line, and there it stops. It is lost, or 
thrown away, and the shipper who had it sent out never 
hears from it. Let us say that a tracer is sent out over a line 
for a shipment that actually has been delayed. It catches 
up with the goods, side tracked somewhere. The goods are 
hustled out and sent on, and the tracer is thrown away. 
The agent of the delaying road knows his business too well to 
report that his concern is, or was, responsible for the delay. 
When the delayed shipment finally reaches its destination, 
the consignee is satisfied and there’s no use “‘kicking up 
a fuss,’’ and if a “‘fuss’’ were ‘‘kicked up,’’ there would 
be no way of locating where or why the delay occurred. 

The shippers who send out tracers with the goods do 
not impel the shipment further one inch in space or one 
minute in time. The goods go ahead on the freight trains 
on schedule time and no faster. But the shipper has an 
idea that bis shipment by freight should proceed to its 
destination at a speed the same as that employed in trans- 
portation by express. The simultaneous tracer represents 
the shipper’s constant plea and protest for express speed at 
freight rates. 

There is no complaint upon the part of the railroads 
against tracers that are justified. If a shipment has not 
reached its objective point in time the consignor and the 
consignee both have a right to know why this was the case. 
The roads are willing that their freight claim agents and 
clerks and freight handlers and receiving agents shall look 
up the freight and the records in the books and locate the 
cause of the delay. They must do that to hold patronage 
and to keep their employes up to the mark of carefulness, 
celerity and fidelity. It is natural that if such a tracer 
locates a shipment lying forgotten at some juaction depot, 
the shipment will be sent on, even though the complainant 
merchants may never hear where the delay occurred. 

Sending a tracer, however,before the goods have had time 
to reach the first transfer point, is foolish. It wastes time, 
as I have said, and the increase of the number of these 
foolish tracers only tends to make the justified tracers less 
carefully attended to. The tracer-fiends simply clog the 
freight agents’ offices with their little notifications and 
thousands of the notifications and inquiries go a certain 
distance and then go into the waste basket. 

The question is whether the time and money spent on 
useless tracers are well expended, in consideration of the 
few actually delayed shipments that are hastened by 
tracers, or in consideration of the fact that, as a 
general thing, shipments are forwarded promptly. 
Railroad men say that this is not the case. The causeless 
tracer rather takes the edge off the righteous tracer of goods 
really delayed. All tracers get to looking alike to the 
agents, and the work of checking them becomes perfunct- 
ory, and the general result is that the man requesting the 
tracing gets no satisfaction. 

The rivalry between roads is one of the chief_causes of 
the multiplication of tracers. The city railroad agent who 
wants business will promise the prospective shipper to 
hustle his goods through in almost half the time his rivals 
could do so. To prove it he will send a tracer with the 
goods. The merchant thinks that his one shipment, 
among, perhaps, hundreds, will be especially taken care of 
from one end of the line of transportation to the other. 
But this is a delusion. The shipment goes with the others 
of the day it is received; no faster, no slower. There is 
no special railroad minion keeping an eye upon the pack- 
age every time a transfer is made. The promise of the 
city agent to send a tracer is just a part of his little daily 
‘“‘confidence game’’ to get business. He doesn’t care if 
the tracer uses up about twenty minutes’ time for each of 
two dozen men, all of whom simply report that the 
“thing went through O. K.’’ without knowing surely 
whether it did or not. He got the shipment and the devil 
take care of the rest of it. 

The whole tracer story is told in that ancient, but ever 
good, anecdote of the tracer sent out for ‘‘a car load of post 


holes.’’ It went along the line of half a dozen roads and 





was indorsed by each agent-recipient as ‘‘received in good 
order and rushed forward in good time’’ until it reached an 
unperfunctory agent,who actually read the slip and saw that 
‘ta car-load of post holes’’ was a sort of zero with the cir- 
cumference removed, and solemnly reported that the carload 
was held at his station for deficient payment. The man 
was promoted. He was an exception, in that he even read 


a tracer. 


It would occupy too much space to reproduce here the 
records of some tracers which the writer has gone over. [| 
remember one tracer for a bag of seed-corn weighing 15 
pounds, shipped at Des Moines, February 8th, to Corinth, 
Miss. The tracer, after passing from the agent at Des Moines, 
to the agent at St. Louis, to the agent at East St. Louis, to 
the Freight Claim Agent, to the General Freight Agent of 
the Southern line at St. Louis, to the agent at Corinth and 
then back again to the initial line, and then back 
again to the Southern line, then to the initial line again, and 
through not less than three different agents of that road to 
the connecting line at St. Louis,and back again to the agent 
of the initial line at East St. Louis. On April 17th the bag of 
corn is located at the Wabash freight depot in East St. Louis, 
where it had been held for prepayment. Then the time 
for planting seed-corn was passed. The amount of work 
done on the tracer between the date of the shipment and the 
location of the bag of seed-corn was worth more than one 
hundred times the value of the bag of seed-corn, and all the 
work was due to the fact that the first receiving agent had 
failed to mark the way-bill ‘‘prepaid.’’ That tracer, how- 
ever, was justified. There was a delay. 

But think of the tracers, by the hundreds of thousands, 
more than ten times as complicated as that one, and wind- 
ing up at the end with the discovery that the goods had been 
rushed through without delay, and you will see what a great 
waste of time and energy is involved. Think of hundreds 
of thousands of shipments, being traced, when they have 
been received and receipted for from two to ten days before 
the tracer was started. And think of the folly of sending 
tracers with the shipment, attached to the shipper’s ticket. 

Many tracers are caused by tricky consignees. They 
buy goods on sixty days’ time. The time runs from the date 
of their receipt of the goods. They deny the receipt of the 
goods. The shipper sends a tracer. The tracer takes time 
getting to the consignee. The consignee acknowledges the 
receipt of the goods about the time the tracer comes to his 
point. But he gains a few days’ time on his payment and 
figures up the interest on his money for those days as profit, 
and smiles. 

Most tracers that are justified at all are due to careless 
shippers or receiving agents. The latter take goods that 
are billed to points not on their connecting roads, to points 
that are on no railroads at all, and it is no wonder that 
shipments are lost. 


Just how the roads are effectively to put a check on the 
tracer-fiends is not perfectly clear. It might be well to pay 
no attention to tracers that are not founded on complaint of 
non-receipt by consignees; to ignore the tracer that is 
started with the goods or before the goods could possibly be 
received by the consignee. It might be well for all the roads 
to insist that their receiving agents shall more carefully 
scan each shipment accepted, to see whether itis rightly 
classed, prepaid, billed to a point accessible from the lines 
over which it is sent. If a shipment starts right it arrives 
right. The abolition of the tracer nuisance must begin at 
the beginning. 

If the roads can get rid of the 90—some say 96—per 
cent of utterly useless and resultless tracers, the time and 
postage and paper wasted on the detail could be applied to 
further perfection of the service, and, possibly, the total 
saving would reduce freight rates for the merchant- 
victims of the tracer habit. It would surely be worth while, 
in this view of the matter, for the merchants and manufac- 
turers,and others who send tracers without any cause,to cure 
themselves of the habit. The matter is a very important 
one both to railroads and shippers and it is hoped that the 
Boston convention will evolve something in the way of 


relief. Down with the tracer! R. R. B. 

















AN ATHEIST’S CREDULITY. 





THE MURDER OF MADAME AUBRY. 





sentences than submit to the torture or even the 

tediousness of a cross-examination by those two 
solemn fools, the Examining Judge and the President of 
the Court of Assizes. Too often when I was rich and free 
| have entertained them at my table, to be edified by the 
acuteness and superiority of their intelligences. 

I killed my wife. 

Madame Aubry and I had been present at the soirée 
musicale given by a member of the diplomatic corps. Not 
one of the guests remarked the slightest irritation or a sign 
of the least misunderstanding between us. Our footman, 
who was waiting at home, also declared that he observed 
nothing abnormal in our appearances at the time when he 
retired, after serving us with a light supper. It was two 
hours later, about a quarter before two in the morning, 
that the sounds of three pistol-shots roused the servants. 
Rushing to our room, they found Madame Aubry lying in 
her night-robes at the foot of the bed, bleeding from three 
wounds in the throat. I stood opposite, still in evening 
dress, leaning against the mantel, with a revolver clutched 


N FTER all, I would rather confess in a few concise 


in my hand. 

There was no doubt as to the person who committed the 
murder. Besides, I did not deny it. I allowed them to 
conduct me to prison. I declared thatI had killed my wife 
because she was untrue to me. WhenI was asked how I 
had acquired the certainty of my dishonor, I refused to 
answer, and to the present time I have persisted in that 
refusal. To-day, however, I resolved to give my reasons, 
though they are of too delicate a nature to be fully under- 
stood by the worthy gentlemen—merchants and stockhold- 
ers—who so soon will decide my fate. 

The act which I committed and the cruel conviction 
that was its motive power, found their original causes in 
my marriage with Madame Aubry, her character and the 
education she had received. Mademoiselle Jeanne de Car- 
noules belonged to the oldest nobility of the land. She had 
been raised at the Chateau de Carnoules, in the midst of 
her family, consisting of an invalid father, her mother, 
aunt, and grandmother, three gentlewomen who led the 
lives of nuns. It was intended that Jeanne should enter a 
convent, when the financial crash of the Union Generale 
completely ruined the Carnoules. It ruined them to the 
last title of rent, to their last acre of ground, to the last 
stone of the chateau. The three guardians of Jeanne, 
completely disarmed before such an emergency, were wait- 
ing to be turned out of their home with the invalid and the 
young girl, when I presented myself as a suitor for the 
hand of the latter. During my short residence in the 
neighborhood I had observed that melancholy and ecstatic 
Madonna-face, and had fallen in love with it. 

The day before the crash I would have been politely 
but firmly shown to the door; after the ruin I was received 
as a friend and suitor, for I was rich. Carnoules was 
bought back, the debts were all paid, I settled an income 
on the invalid and the three old ladies, and Jeanne became 
my wife. 

There is no need to say that Madame Aubry was devout. 
At the time of our marriage she was a saint, with extrava- 
gant and exalted ideas of piety. Yet in spite of her severe 
and narrow education, I found in her an affectionate and 
ardent wife. Indeed, during the first two years of our 
married life we were the most passionate of lovers, but as 
time moderates even the most violent and ardent desires, I 
became less the lover and more the friend of my wife. 
Probably she suffered, but as she was intensely proud I 
never became aware of it, though I noticed that she re- 
turned to those strict observances which had been somewhat 
neglected during the first months of our great love. 

I am an atheist. I can see nothing beyond physical 
forces, their effects sufficiently explaining the mysteries of 
nature. The first night I saw Jeanne kneel down at the 
side of the bed to pray, I was annoyed and disturbed, as I 
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was aware that my views were known to her. 
good-natured railleries passed unobserved, and she con- 
tinued in her devotions. At last as the weeks went by I 
grew to admire that constancy to religious duty, which re- 
sisted every attack, and never seemed to diminish in fer- 


But even my 


vency. 

Days, weeks and years followed each other in their 
course. My wife reached her thirty-second year, and I 
would soon be forty. For me, the calm of the senses had 
succeeded the ardor of youth. I loved Jeanne with a sin- 
cere affection, and the peaceful happiness of my home-life, 
joined to the greater anxieties of my business, prevented 
me from seeing that a mysterious cause was slowly sapping 
the health and strength of that woman, still young and 
beautiful, but consumed by an evil whose progress was 
unmarked by every one but myself. The idea that Jeanne, 
neglected as a wife, might be tempted to be unfaithful to 
her marriage vows had never occurred to me. I had been 
reassured by her religious faith, and that uprightness of 
soul, that horror of hypocrisy and falsehood which were the 
foundation of a character beyond reproach. 

About three months ago, a noticeable change in the man- 
ner of Madame Aubry struck me, in spite of my indiffer- 
ence. My wife, who for years had seemed to be content 
with the role of companion and friend, showed plainly that 
she craved the love of other days. At that moment my 
happiness and honor were intact, and it only depended on 
me to have saved Jeanne and myself. I neglected that 
supreme chance. She returned to her religion, her 
nightly devotions became longer and more ardent. Often, 
as she rose from her knees, I could see tears in her eyes. 

We reached the day of the crime. I devoted it to my 
work. As for Jeanne, the inquest brought out the fact 
that she went out in the afternoon and was gone three 
hours, though no one could or would tell;where those three 
hours had been spent. 

I saw her at dinner, after which we dressed for the 
soirée at the Embassy. As soon as we arrived, Madame 
Aubry was surrounded by a bevy of young men, who fol- 
lowed her everywhere and always paid her devoted atten- 
tion. I detest music, so I escaped tothe park, where I 
smoked a cigar in the company of a young attaché who 
later stated at the inquest that I was perfectly calm, and 
certainly did not appear like a man who was meditating up- 
on killing his wife a few hours later. 

I pass over the events which followed and arrive at the 
moment when the footman left us and we were alone. 

As usual there was silence between us, and Jeanne 
slowly prepared for bed. Leaning against the chimney, I 
inspected the charge of my revolver, which always lay 
within reach of my hand at night. All at once, I perceived 
an extraordinary thing. My wife approached the bed, 
turned down the covers and lay down, preparatory to going 
to sleep, without having said her prayers! 

I was as surprised, as appalled, as if f had seen my wife 
kiss a man on the mouth. [could not help calling to her: 

‘‘Jeanne.”’ 

She opened her eyes with an effort and looked up at me. 
I affected to smile in asking: 

‘*You are not going to say your prayers to-night?”’ 

She closed her eyes, as if to avoid the look in mine, and 
murmured a ‘‘No’’ that I could hardly hear. 

I insisted: 

‘(Why not say your prayers as you usually do? Have I 
converted you, my dear?”’ 

This time she did not speak, but pretended to go to 
sleep. A flash of divination traversed my brain. The 
foregoing of her nightly devotions was a sign of frightful 
agitation in the soul of my wife. I am violent, terribly so, 
even though my fits of anger are rare. The desire came 
to me to seize those bare, white shoulders emerging from 
the sheets, to pinch and bruise them till the pain would 
make her sealed lips speak. Mastering myself, however, 
I knelt at the foot of the bed, and putting my mouth close 
to Jeanne’s ear, faltered: 

‘‘Forgive me, my wife; I know my insistence is absurd 
and ridiculous. After having jeered at you for your piety, 
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I have no right to demand why you no longer pray! But 
be lenient, answer me, just say, ‘It is a caprice,’ and I will 
be satisfied.’’ 

No answer. I rose and tore off the covers in a rage, 
when she suddenly sat up, her eyes wide open, and in them 
I read at the same time the confession of her guilt and the 
terror of death. Her lips moved but gave forth no sound. 
I seized my revolver from the mantel, holding the barrel 
pointed to the ground. 

‘‘Acknowledge that it is true! Youhavealover! You 
betrayed me to-day! I defy youtosay ‘no!’ I defy you to 
pray!’’ 

She never stirred nor spoke. 
fear, were fastened on my right hand which held the pistol. 
They followed its movement as I raised the barrel till it 
pointed at her bare neck. 

‘*My God, have mercy upon me!’’ she murmured. 

I did not question her further. I wassurenow. Three 
times I pulled the trigger and, as the third ball struck, she 
rolled to the foot of the bed, bathed in blood. 

Then I leaned against the mantel and waited. 

ad 

For a month, in the solitude of my prison cell, I have 
reflected; I have examined my conscience. I was nota 
good husband while my wife lived. That was my real fault. 
But the day I killed her, I was a just one, for she had been 
untrue tome. Iam sure of it, a thousand times sure, as 
sure as if I had seen it myself—as sure as I am of my rea- 
son. And yet there are those who will say that I ama 
madman. What dolI care? I tell you I have executed 
justice.—San Francisco Town Talk. 

eR SS 


A MEMORY OF ARCADY. 


Her eyes, dilated with 





OT a movement, not a murmur in the wind; 
Not a bird-note, not a whisper in the air; 
Not a fancy, not a feeling in the mind, 


But the one thought, ‘‘It is very, very fair.’’ 


And the perfume, what a perfume, of the pines 
And the azure, what an azure, there below, 
Where the-waters in a long and creamy line 


Come in wavelets! Ah, the Ocean has its snow. 


Oh, the beauty of the downward-dropping rills, 
As they fell, or seem to fall, without a sound! 
The erchantment, old enchantment, of the hills, 

With the mystery of silence all around! 


As if spirits of the mountain and the deep, 
Fancy’s loveliest creations, still were there, 

Who might wake up any moment from their sleep, 
Nymph and Naiad, beauty’s semblance, yet more fair. 


Something dearer than the stillness of the wood; 
Something lovelier than the radiance of the green; 
Who might teach us in a voice we understood, 
That a heart is there in nature, though unseen: 


That a mother’s heart is beating in her grace; 
She hath wisdom, she is wonderfully wise; 
There is purpose in each wrinkle of her cheeks; 
Love is lurking in the glances of her eyes. 


And the wildness has departed from her life; 
Peace is shining on her battle-fields of old; 

Here the mountain tells of earthquake and of strife; 
There the valley has the cornfield and its gold 


So we lingered, till the landscape seemed to blend 
With the golden haze of sunset far away— 

And we knew not the beginning from the end— 
All was passing with the passing of the day. 


All was passing, yet it cometh oft again 
In the evening, like a well-beloved guest, 
That remembrance of a beauty without stain, 
Of a world just for a moment at its best. 


Not a movement, not a murmer in the wind! 
Not a bird-note, not a whisper in the air! 
But engraven as a picture on the mind 
Still I see it. It was very, very fair. 
































MONTANA CLARK’S COUP. 


cA GRAVE NATIONAL SCANDAL INTENSIFIED. 


Gnesi CLARK’S resignation and his immediate 





appointment to the seat which he vacated, make a 

picturesque piece of politics. The trick by which 
the Daly henchman, who is Governor of Montana, was 
gotten out of the State to give the Clark henchman, who is 
Lieutenant-Governor, an opportunity to appoint Clark, is a 
charming example of Yankee cuteness. 

But Clark’s appointment will hardly stand any better in 
law than did Quay’s. Is it likely that the Senate will hold 
that Clark, never having been legally elected, the Guber- 
natorial power of appointment had no existence whatever. 
It is as if the legislature of Montana had failed to elect a 
Senator just as the legislature of Pennsylvania failed to do 
in the case of Quay. As Senator Chandler said, ‘‘the trick 
won’t work.’’ 

Clark, however, despite the general belief that he 
bought his Senatorship has some public sympathy. It is 
realized that if he did use money, he used it as one fights 
fire with fire. He was opposed by a cunning, uncouth, un- 
scrupulous boss named Marcus Daly. Between Daly and 
Clark, both mining millionaires, the Montana people pre- 
ferred Clark, because Clark was the cleaner man. The 
evidence that Clark bought his seat was strong, but it was 
suspicious. There were many signs that Daly’s money had 
been used to build up traps for Clark, and that Daly’s 
money paid the expenses of most of the witnesses against 
Clark. Bad as Clark was made to appear, it cannot be said 
that he did not show up more attractively to the public than 
did Daly. Of course, two wrongs do not make a right, and 
between two evils neither should be chosen, but it is only 
simple justice to Clark to declare that the best opinion in 
the State he is supposed to represent is in his favor. 

This being said, however, the man who loves his coun- 
try cannot but be pained by the showing that the State of 
Montana is a rotten, pocket-borough. The people of that 
commonwealth do not appea’ ‘» have had any actual voice 
in the determination of its politics. They do not figure in 
the case as free sovereigns at all. They are only servile 
retainers either of Clark or of Daly. The State appears to 
reek with corruption. Clark and Daly doled out money like 
Roman Croesi, to debauch the electorate. They controlled 
the press by the use of money. They thought nothing of 
buying judges for theirown ends. They maintained spies 
in one another’s camps, and were continually buying off 
one another’s supporters. Their great wealth was a curse 
to the State in almost every conceivable way, and political 
and private morals were eclipsed by their magnificently 
malevolent rivalry in the improper use of money. There 
does not appear, from the press records of the great 
struggle, that there has been any independent opinion in 
Montana that condemned both Daly and Clark. The sense 
of political decency appears to have been completely dead- 
earned by the purchase of the press and the leaders of opin- 
ion. No such open and notorious acceptance of venality as 
the normal condition of affairs has ever been known in this 
country. 

Under this view of the case the Senate, which has 
issued public applause by rejecting Quay and unseating 
Clark, may be expected, for its further honor and for the 
honor of the country, to declare that the appointment of a 
man convicted of bribery is illegal, and that the seat of the 
Senator from Montana is still vacant. W. M. R. 

et et Ut 
THE STREET CAR STRIKE. 





cA PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE SITUATION, 





Transit Company’s employes is still in force. 
An attempt has been made to arbitrate the 
differences. 

Arbitration in this case is a farce. 
arbitrate. 

The only arbitration possible is the Company’s surrender. 

The demand is that the system be Unionized. Nothing 
less will satisfy the strikers. No compromise is possible. 
One side or the other must throw up the sponge. 

The officers of the Transit Company represent the 
owners of the property. They are responsible for its 
management. They deem it for the best interests of the 
owners, not to deliver over a great part of the management 


\ T the time of going to press the strike of the 


There is nothing to 


Ghe Mlirror. 


to the men who have demanded it. Who can truly say the 


officers are wrong? 

A man may employ whom he wishes. He may justly 
resent dictation as to whom he shall employ. The Transit 
Company officers are clearly doing no more than standing 
on principle in this matter. 

The proclamation of leadiag business men against the 
strike and the strikers has done no good. No one sus- 
pected any of those leading business men of sympathy with 
the strike. * 

The proclamation only convinces -the strikers that all 
capital is against the demands of the men. It makes for 
stronger class antipathy. Its publication was in the nature 
of a mistake. 

However the leading business men may feel about the 
strike, the sentiment of the greater number of the people, 
who are not leading business men, is with the strikers. 
Everywhere, except in the big office buildings down town 
and in the swell residence districts, the sentiment is Union 
sentiment. 

Union Labor is commonly accepted in the employing 
world. The greater number of efficient workingmen are 
Union men. The Union principle has been so generally 
recognized that there is no use in struggling against it. 

In the end the Transit Company will have to Unionize 
its lines and recognize the men it is now fighting. Every 
institution that has fought the trades unions has had to 
come around in time, and often immediately after van- 
quishing the unions in some strike. 

All the leading business men in town may denounce and 
damn this strike till they grow black in the face. The 
Union labor principle goes marching on, in despite even 
of foolish strikes. The leading business men are mis- 
taken in saying that this strike is more foolish than others. 
All strikes are like this, in effect. All insist on recognition 
of the Union. If this strike be wrong, all strikes are wrong. 

The Transit Company may win this strike to-day or to- 
morrow. But the ‘‘scabs’’ of to-day will be in the Union of 
a week from now, ora month trom now. The Company 
can’t stand many such strikes. It will have many such 
strikes until the Union rule is recognized. 

The Transit Company is not doing its full duty to 
the public. The Transit Company should run its cars. 
It owes that service to the city and the citizens. 

The Transit Company claims it has enough men to run 
its cars, if guaranteed protection. Thatis not true. The 
Company has adequate protection. 

It does not run its cars. It has not got men. 

The Transit Company’s duty is to run its cars. 

If it does not run them with non-Union men, it 
run them with Union men. 

The public demands service. 

If the Company can’t operate its road without the Union 


must 


it must surrender. 

The public has rights in 
demands service. 

If the Company cannot furnish it the franchises should 
W. M. R. 


the roads. The public 


be cancelled. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOME COMPARISONS AND CRITICISMS. 





(For the MIRROR.) 

N instructor at Harvard once went down to New 
A Haven and spent some months studying Yale and 
wrote a book on his impressions, which was pub- 
lished. Every little while some Yale man visits Harvard, 
or a Harvard man visits Yale, and there result erudite dis- 
quisitions on university activities, the rival’s style of 
punting, batting, rowing, and so the cause of sound learn- 

ing and educational methods marches serenely on. 

The relations of various Western colleges, one with 
another, are of less interest, even in the West itself, than 
of the great Eastern colleges. I would not, for a moment, 
arrogate to the University of Wisconsin the same pre- 
eminence among Western colleges that Harvard or Yale 
have among New England colleges, nor would I for’a 
moment concede it to the University of Chicago, yet, in ‘a 
sense, these institutions are the Harvard and Yale of the 
West. They are two big institutions in the same territory, 
intimately connected in athletic matters, hating each 
other—hate is the word—more bitterly, more splendidly, 
than any two other Western colleges, on the whole, I will 
say, than any two American colleges, Other great State 


" of the mighty mass. 


universities loom large in the same territory. The great 
Methodist University, Northwestern, on the northern 
limits of Chicago, already has four and a half millions to 
set against its Baptist rival’s twelve millions, and, poten- 
tially,is the richest university in the world; for if the city of 
Chicago’s expectations are ever cashed, and the vast vacant 
holdings of Northwestern peopled in a continued growth of 
the city, the institution will be worth fifty millions, at a 
very moderate estimate of suburban lots. In St. Louis, it 
is not merely a roseate dream to predict that Washington 
University will be to St. Louis what Chicago University is 
to Chicago. Pity ’tis that the Jesuit university, named 
after acertain French saint who died at Tunis, could not 
have been named for some other French saint and its title, 
which is coincidently that of the city of its location, be 
given to the non-sectarian Washington, handicapped by its 
present name, the designation of towns, counties, streets, 
cities unnumbered. Washington is fully as unfortunate a 
name for a town or college as Smith is for an individual. 
With a change of loc ation, the university should change its 
name. To get back to my subject after this disgression. 
No two other great institutions in the valleys of the great 
rivers and the great lakes enjoy—enjoy is perhaps hardly 
the word—such close reciprocal relations as Chicago and 
Wisconsin. ) 

Chicago has had a profound influence upon Western 
educational affairs. Leaping full armed from the brain of 
President Harper and the pocket of John D. Rockefeller, 
the attention of all was immediately rivetted upon it. 
Parvenu though it was, it set the styles for its older rivals. 
The Universities of Wisconsin and Michigan were more 
influenced by it than the others, though none escaped. It 
took the other institutions some time to see that Chicago 
was sui generis, that what might do for Chicago, would not 
do at all forthem. Not yet has the lesson been entirely 
They strove to imitate her and, providentially, 
But of this more anon. 


learned. 
their failures were signal. 

One cannot see much of a university in half an hour, 
yet in that space some salient facts may be observed, and 
most of the physical aspect, if none of the intellectual 
aspect, may be taken in. And some of the intellectual 
aspect, too, expressing itself in the physical, as if influenced 
by the physical, may be seen. As one approaches the 
Midway Plaisance on the Elevated, the red roofs of the 
university rise off to the east, grand and imposing. The 
great group of buildings, showing its summits above the 
trees of Washington Park, excites in the beholder a little 
thrill of admiration and pleasant anticipation of the visual 
delight that awaits him when he has arrived in the presence 
As he walks through the beautiful 
Washington Park, he begins to feel that this city univer- 
sity has,after all,the surroundings of the country,—that the 
great, busy city is held at arm’s length. The roar of the 
Elevated is ever in the air, but it only accentuates the still- 
ness, like the passing of a train through a countryside on a 
night before a rain. The pall of smoke of the mercantile 
regions rises dark to the northward and, breaking a little 
just here, is seen circling duskily off to the West to meet 
the belching stacks of the iron mills of South Chicago. But 
it might be the clouds of a lowering day for all it suggests, 
in this still spot,of the workaday world of distraction. Here, 
in these peaceful removed groves, the student may walk 
and invite his soul as well as in any country-located univer- 
sity. 

Alas, the visitor has judged too hastily. He emerges 
from the park to find that four partially inhabited blocks 
cut the university off from the academe of Washington 
Park. He approaches along the Midway Plaisance. Here 
is the only good perspective the university has. Across the 
Plaisance are houses, houses handsome enough in a smug, 
city way, but, by their uncompromisingly urban character, 
forever and insistently telling the university that it is in the 
city. To the west, it is worse. Here rows of houses 
cockily turn their backs upon the university,looking saucily 
from zig-zaging, roof-reaching back-stairs across a range 
of unkempt vacant lots. What a depressing, ugly thing is 
a vacant city lot. Its very adornments, its flowering weeds 
and rank grass jar upon one in its sophisticated surround- 
ings. It is a country ‘‘reub’’ in a city crowd, his boots and 
hat, picturesque enough afield, now an offense exciting the 
gibes of urchins obeying an unconscious good taste whose 
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xistence they are as unaware of as the existence of the 
vermiform appendix. Over these vacant lots, ugly, ugly, 
the university looks at the ugly rear elevations of ugly 
machine-made houses. Tothe north, nobetter. Here are 
he ugly pine bleachers of the athletic field, the ugly board 
fence, cheap, ephemeral skeletons of pine stuck up against 
the great age-enduring piles of greystone. And even these 
piles of grey stone do not give the traveler the consolation 
he had hoped for. Deprived of their majesty -by their 
tawdry surroundings, they themselves, so grandly looming 
from a distance, are a disappointment. Trying to look like 
the hoary edifices of Oxford and Cambridge, they only 
succeed in looking like Chicago railway stations. The 
mellowing touch of time has been anticipated by the soot 
that has laid its brash hand upon the grey walls. It is not 
the sweet dignity of silver old age. It is the jaundice of 
wrecked youth, hollow-eyed over yet unwrinkled cheeks. 

It is true that the long buildings lose something in that 
they are detached parts of an uncompleted, ramified whole. 
But when this huge gridiron, this Chicago Escurial is com- 
pleted, what then? One can now gaze from one side of 
the campus to the other and admire, but with new rows of 
buildings cutting through the center, from north to south, 
from east to west, joining the circumvallating row about 
the four sides, it will then be a series of enclosed courts 
and the tout ensemble can be observed in no way ex- 
cept from a balloon. No, I seenoway in which the artistic 
effect, the coup d’oeil can be improved for this university 
that beat my alma mater at football last fall. How kind 
fortune has been, in giving the University of Wisconsin a 
high hill to set its lamp of learning upon, and how crassly 
has our new million-dollar library building been located at 
the foot of that hill. All of our buildings should be on the 
hill, our educational Acropolis, up there away from the 
noise and dust of the town, where all can see them rising 
on high. No Greek would have committed that crime, for 
crime it was, and the protests of scores of alumni were in 
vain, because a few old men whose lives are near run said 
they didn’t like to think of climbing the hill. The State 
should have made an appropriation for hacks for them that 
this beautiful building might have had a beautiful setting. 
Think what that library would have been, looking out across 
Mendota’s blue miles from the midst of the trees on the 
brow of the university hill. Take the Parthenon from the 
Acropolis, what would it be? Imagine it no longer perched 
onthe Attic hill, but sprawling on some Mesopotamian 
plain, and who would ever have heard of it? We must have 
no more of this bad judgment, no more of this aesthetic 
criminality. 

At the late contest where the mercenaries of the ‘‘un- 
classified department’’ of Chicago overcame our own leal 
and true born levies at football, we were aware there 
some persons vaingloriously giving the Chicago yell over on 
some bleachers near the grand-stand. But what they 
looked like, we could not see. When they surged exulting 
through Madison’s streets, thereafter, we did not see. For 
the most part, we hurried home without looking. If we 
had looked, who should have told us who were the high- 
rollers, who the race-track men, who the students in that 
mob waving maroon banners? But to-day I behold them on 
their own campus. There is about the U. W. student a 
certain air, a certainspick-spanness. Other collegians say 
that the U. W. men are the most dressed up of American 
collegians. Last to adopt the sweater, the U. W. man sel- 
dom lapses into the comfortable sloppiness of other col- 
legians. Along with its mediaevel buildings, the Standard 
Oil infant has adopted, for all state occasions, the ancient 
scholastic cap and gown. This is the official garb for state 
occasions. For undress, it is high-water pants. Pants, 
odious word, abhorred by Oliver Wendell Holmes. I ac- 
knowledge that the trend of the best stylists is now all to- 
ward pantaloons, but so long, so flowing a word is clearly 
out of place for such scant garments as constitute the every- 
day official garb of the University of Chicago. It was not 
the badge ot poverty, it was the expression of the univer- 
sity’s sartorial taste. The same kind friend who provided 
half of the fare of all the students who came up to see us 
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beaten at foot-ball, should provide these men with enough 
to buy suitable two-dollar-and-a-half pantaloons at any State 
Street emporium. But no; they choose high-water pants. 
Men in fine coats wore high-water pants, but, as saith the 
sage, the coat does not make the man. Hailthe day when 
President Harper shall make the students wear cap and 
gown on all occasions. Among those who passed hastily 
across the campus, was a former U. W. man. I had never 
known him there, but had often remarked him and his 
high-water pants, which, with a prescience of the day when 
he should absorb learning by the Midway, he had flaunted 
aggressively at us. Here at Chicago, he was a high-water 
pants parvenu, as it were, like all who, not to the manor 
born, go to ex:remes in costume and custom in a new local- 
ity or station in life. He had achieved the acme in the 
official undress of the university. No pants so high-water 
as his, none flapped so gustily in the prairie wind that blew 
through the great gray arch with griffins atop, and buffetted 
him as he passed on, beyond the arch, northward, out of the 
university domain. There was something solemn in the 
spectacle of his departure, what with the high-water pants, 
and the griffins, and the dusk settling darkling down in the 
smoky air, and I wished that the esteemed author of ‘‘The 
Man With a Hoe”’ were there to receive a new inspiration. 
I heard students talking; I heard professors talking. 
Impressions, convictions that I had held before, were 
strengthened. All of our colleges are now pervaded bya 
passion for exactitude. It is a German disease. Of Ameri- 
can colleges, Chicago is the worst bitten. The great 
trades union of bearers of German Ph. D.’s, such part of 
them as may read these humble remarks, will rise up in 
arms at what I have said. Hear before you strike, you who 
are neither of Chicago, Germany, nor are Ph. D.’s! To 
the old classicist, classical learning was like a beautiful 
figure. He admired its beauty, he admired its grace. He 
was permeated by the thought, the spirit of Greece and 
Rome. This beautiful figure interests the modern classi- 
cist only from an anatomical standpoint. With scalpel and 
knife he tears off skin, lays bare the muscles and bone, 
and soon the beautiful figure is a mere rattling, articulated 
skeleton. He knows now how the body moved, what gave 
it its grace. His ablatives and datives, protases and apo- 
doses, are all strung together and make a fine rattling, but 
the poesy and oratory of the language no longer remain for 
the scholar who has destroyed the beautiful figure to find 
its skeleton. These men are to the old classicists as sur- 
geons to sculptors. They are scientists, and scientists of a 
false, inverted, factitious science. They have no right to 
the title ‘‘Bachelor of Arts.’’ What a barren subject these 
men have made of the classics! Long ago, the study of 
these dead, unchanging languages reached a point where 
there was little to do but learn what others had already 
learned. It was the only branch of learning where a dead 
wall cut off further advance. In science there was always 
something new to be found out. The ambitious classicist 
found nothing better at hand to prove his originality than 
to refine upon trivialities. His efforts would be pitiful, if 
they were not reprehensible. All being in the same boat, 
the classicists combine to give fictitious values to worthless 
things. One of these professors at the University of Chi- 
cago once held forth for eighty minutes, before a classical 
congress, upon the way Livy uses the word ‘‘mixing-bowl.’’ 
His hearers kept awake, listened and applauded, for pres- 
ently they would be reading a dissertation of like value and 
desired him to keep awake, listen and applaud. A man at 
the University ot Pennsylvania wastes twenty-eight pages 
of paper in a printed treatise on how Thucydides used some 
word or other in his works, once! This perpetration was 
received with warm words of approval by a lot of chaps 
who wished this Pennsylvanian to praise their excavations 
at some future time. A Cornell man prints thirty pages on 
the way Plato uses ‘‘not,’’ and we could go on multiplying 
instances ad infinitum, adnauseam. The world in general, 
hearing each of these professors praised by the chorus of 
the rest of the mutual aid society, thinks that he represents 
sound learning, never suspects that it is all a whited 
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We at Madison began to grow saner some time ago. 
There are those at Madison who dare laugh at this mixing- 
bowl business. Our professors turned, some time ago, after 
a brief following of false gods, back to the old methods, 
discarding this imported balderdash. Let me defend my 
apparent heresy in questioning the infallibility of Germany, 
by a brief recalling of that piece of solemn guff our profes- 
sors were wont to serve up to us anent the Iliad. 

“‘There was no Troy,’’ said they. ‘‘A German pro- 
fessor has discovered that the Homeric Epic of the Iliad 
had not even the slightest foundations of fact. It merely 
typifies the rolling of the white clouds over the blue of the 
sky, the conflicts of the waves with the land, the one the 
Greeks, the other the Trojans.”’ 

How did the German professor discover this? Whether 
or no Troy existed was not the question. How could that 
circumstantial story be suggested in sucha way? As wellsay 
that the novels of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, were sug- 
gested inthat way. What unparalleled bosh! The rolling 
clouds were the clouds of tobacco smoke in the beer keller 
of some German university town, where the good professor 
sat dreaming, dozing over his stein. Hazily before his 
mind, befogged with the mists of beer, rose this theory, a 
miracle of absurdity, and American scholars, shame to say, 
bowing to all decrees from Germany, repeated it to their 
pupils. Then came a German, Schliemann, but one 
partially educated in France, and whose early works were 
published in the French language exclusively, one who 
though of the nation was not of the classical cult of Ger- 
many, one even now persistently belittled by his country- 
men, then came this man and dug up Troy, proved beyond 
controversy that Priam, Helen, Hector, had lived, found 
their names inscribed down therein the dead city. So 
died the beer-tobacco theory of the origin of the Iliad and 
no one laughed or called in question the title of the cult 
that could promulgate it, that could depreciate the man 
who shattered it. 

The University of Chicago is the richest university of 
the Central West. When it was first established, its neigh- 
bors thought it was very near the perfection of intellectual 
ideals. The old race of college professors is nearly extinct. 
The modern professor,exhaustively informed on one subject 
and often abjectly ignorant on many things of common 
knowledge, is increasingly having his way in warping the 
growing generation into his own bent. The chief aim of 
Chicago was to turn out specialists. Everything wis 
subordinated to this aim. The other Western universities 
tried to imitate it. We, of Wisconsir, tried to imitate it, 
tried to turn out men with some faculties overtrained, others 
atrophied. A State university’s mission is to make citizens, 
to round a man’s character to fit him to meet the world at 
the multifarious points where the business and professional 
man must meet it. The everyday man must be broadened, 
planed, not grooved. The University of Chicago has its 
mission, but it is not the mission of the University of Wis- 
consin, or any other Western college. There isacall for 
one such institution as Chicago in the West, but not for 
more. The aim of Chicago is to make college professors, 
and if all its rivals do the same, the market will be lament- 
ably overstocked. For a time, we tried to imitate Chicago. 
Happily, while the craze lasted, we had not the means to 
doit. We have come to our senses. The ideal of a State 
university differs widely from the ideal of a uni- 
versity like Chicago. For a time, we were desirous of 
making all of our students specialists, of forcing the pros- 
pective business man who has no period of post-graduate 
work ahead of him, to specialize in his four years’ course, 
out-Chicagoing Chicago, but that is all over. Let Chicago 
defeat us at football. The injury she at one time threatened 
passively to do us, was immeasurably more serious than a 
mere athletic victory. It is well to have a few factories for 
specialists. But the mission of the State universities is to 
train the whole man. They have fulfilled that mission in 
the past, they will fulfill it in the future, proud apexes of 
our commonwealths, citizen-makers, unifiers of all of our 
diverse national elements into a grand, united, national, 


American whole, Wardon Allan Curtis. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
ust. 

Mrs. W. C. Kennerly of Delmar avenue, 
celebrated {her birthday informally, last 
Friday afternoon, from four to six o’clock. 

Miss Josephine Lee, of West Pine Boule- 
vard, gave an informal Welsh rabbit party 
on last Tuesday evening. About a dozen 
young people were present, among whom 
were Miss Edith Franciscus, and Messrs. 
Tom Rodgers and Al Nichols. 

Misses Bessie and Marie Bauduy will give 
an informal Welrh rarebit party on Saturday 
evening, followed by a dance. They will be 
assisted by their mother, Mrs. J. K. Bauduy 
and their sisters, Mrs. William Marion 
Reedy and Mrs. Cadette Ralston. 

Col. and Mrs. Edward Russell of Mobile, 
Ala., and Mis Evaline Russell are stop- 
ping at the Planters’ Hotel for a few days, 
while en route from New York to Mobile. 
They arrived on Saturday in their private 
car. Miss Russell has been visiting 
friends in New York for several months. 

‘*Monte Christo’s Wedding,’’ which was 
postponed on account of the big strike, will 
take place this week instead, at the Grand 
Opera House, on Friday and Saturday, and 
promises to attract large houses. Many 
fashionables have purchased boxes, among 
whom are: Mesdames Charles Clark, J. B. 
M. Kehlor, Charles Espenschied, G. G. 
Powell, W. K. Bixby, George Warren 
Brown, John J. O’Fallon, D. M. Houser, 
James Green and D. M. Rumsey. 

The Junior Class of Forest Park Univer- 
sity gave a luncheon on Friday afternoon, at 
the Mercantile Club, in honor of the senior 


class. The tables were prettily decorated 
with the class flower of the juniors, 
Marguerites. Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, the 


president of the university, proposed a toast, 
as did also Miss Campbell, the junior class 
president, which latter was responded to by 
the senior president, Miss Bird. Among 
the guests present were Misses Genevieve 
Bird, Jessie Mcintyre, Mabel Potts, Inez 
Sloan, Dena MHenson, Pearl Hopkins, 
Gertrude Moon, Mabel Ford, Adelaide 
Franz, Mary Nixon, Hattie Bartlett, Jennie 
Lund, Nellie Wagoner, Olivia Day, Nettie 
Wilson, Minnie Ashford, Adelaide Franz, 
Mabel Johnson, Pearl Haight. The 
hostesses were Misses Mamie Starr, Pearl 
Coyle, Eidel Starr, Sadie Coyle, Clara 
Harris, Halcyon Campbell, Stella Bude, 
Corinne Lemle, Bertie Lesso, Helen Hite, 
Zola Andrews and May Saunders. 

ee Ut 

Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
FF 
UGLY DUCKLINGS. 





It is strange, but true, that most of the 
famous stage beauties of to-day were homely 
children, and those who are now noted more 
for talent than looks were as children, re- 
markably pretty. Pictures taken of Lillian 
Russell in her girlhood days, show her to 
have been rather a plain child. Her mouth 
was large and, instead of the smiling upward 
curve it now has, the corners drooping dis- 
contentedly. Neither did her cheeks have 
the full curve so admired now. Most re- 
markable, however, is the difterence in the 
In the girlish portraits they are fairly 


eyes. 
large, but are not round and wide open as 
they are now, and look disconsolate. Asa 


girl her voice and her delicate complexion 
were her only strong points. 
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Julia Marlowe was another ugly bichiias 
She was so ungainly and awkward as a 
school girl that her mates used to make fun 
of her. Her hands and feet were always in 
the way and it is related that she wept bit- 
terly once when compelled to ‘‘speak a 
piece’ at school. How she outgrew her 
awkwardness and came into her kingdom is 
a long story of trials and tears. 

Olga Nethersole is rathera beanty now, 
but the pictures in existence of her when 
she was achild show her to have been dis- 
tinctly and decidedly ugly. The change in 
her has_ been, perhaps, as remarkable as in 
any woman on the stage. 

Lily Langtry was a particularly scrawny, 
ugly child when she was being reared on the 
Isle of Jersey and it is doubtful if even her 
nearest relatives ever dreamed of her 
developing into a noted beauty. Much of 
her good looks she herself ascribes to her 
being constantly in the open air and the 
active, vigorous life she led in her island 
home. Plain, healthy food, with exercise 
and the soft, damp air of Jersey, seem to 





have been the charms which worked the 
miracle in her case. 

Of a different style is Virginia Harned, 
who is a product of the South. She was a 
fairly pretty child, but nothing more. Her 
devolepment was slow, but with each day 
the change was for the better, and now she 
is considered one of the most beautiful 
women on the legitimate stage. She is dis- 
tinctly of the traditional Southern type. 

One of the most widely known beauties of 
the stage is Louise Thorndyke Boucicault. 
It is related of her that in her salad days 
she was more than once called an ‘‘ugly 
little thing,’’ although her pictures do not 
fully carry out the assertion. They show 
her to have been a healthy looking little 
English girl, without any particular claim to 
looks, good or bad, more than the average of 
hundreds of thousands of others. But as 
she grew she developed. Her features took 
on a finer mould, until at maturity she was 
hailed as one of the most beautiful women 
of the stage.—N. Y. Telegraph. 

et et 
IS THIS A DREAM? 





The Globe-Democrat has hopes of carrying 
Missouri forthe Republicans. It scoffs at 
the Bryan plurality of over 50,000 in 1896, 
and of 30,000 two years ago. It says that 
the vote represents a coalition with the 
Populists who, prior to 1896, cast 40,000 
It also represents the high tide 
of silver. Four years have _ elapsed 
since 1896. There has been a silver ebb. 
There is disgust with the Democratic crowd. 
Missouri’s total vote four years ago was 
670,000. In 1898 the aggregate vote was 
544.000. A change of less than 3 per cent 
would give the State to the Republicans. 

et Ut 

An austere-looking lady walked into a 
furrier’s, the other day, and said to the 
salesman: ‘‘I would like a muff.’’ ‘‘What 
fur?’’ ‘To keep my hands warm, you 
idiot!’’ exclaimed the lady.—Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 


votes. 


Fe Ft 
First Politician.—‘I read an article not 
long ago that said if Cuba was annexed it 
would take ten thousand office-holders to 
govern it.’’ Second Politician.—‘‘Yes, sir! 
I tell you prosperity follows the flag.’’— 


Puck. 
ee 


‘“‘Have you read ‘Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde’?’’ asked the man from the States. 
‘No, not yet,’’ replied the illiterate Porto 
Rican; ‘‘my attention is being monopolized 
by ‘Mr. McKinley and Mr. McKinley.’ ’’— 
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SOFT SHELL CRABS. 





‘‘The soft shell crab season is just now in 
full bloom,’’ remarked a New Orleans club- 
man last evening, ‘‘but, strange to say, it is 
next to impossible to obtain these delicate 
crustaceans properly served at any hotel or 
restaurant in the city. The trouble is, that 
they make no effort to keep them alive, and 
fifteen minutes after a crab has been 
gathered to its fathers it is no more fit for 
human food than a papier mache Easter egg. 

‘“‘The proper way to handle a soft shell 
crab is to keep it alive in a bucket of wet 
moss unti! it is wanted for cooking. Then 
take it out, wash it, drive a knife blade un- 
der the head, roll it in cornmeal and fry 
it light brown over a hot fire. Treated in 
that way it is one of the greatest delicacies 
in the world. The flesh is firm, sweet, 
juicy and exquisitely tender. The right 
way to eat it is to turn it over on its back, 
lift off the tender under plate with your 
knife blade, pass a coffee spoon down the 
depression in the center, removing every- 
thing except the true pads of luscious white 
meat on each side, and then thank the gods 
that you are alive. But at most of the 
places here crabs are simply butchered. 
They are killedjand cleaned as soon as they 
arrive and put on ice until called for. That 
ruins them, for the reason that the flesh 
undergoes a certain deterioration almost 
immediately after death. It loses its sweet- 
ness, becomes dry and crumbles in the 
mouth like so much cornmeal. It doesn’t 
taste any more like the real thing than hard 
cider tastes like champagne. I’m surprised 
that our local cooks haven’t long ago mended 
their wuys. 

‘In Charleston, Savannah, Baltimore, 
Mobile, and a dozen other cities I could 
name, a dead crab could not be served. The 
patron always insists upon seeing it first, 
and unless it is alive and kicking he coun- 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 
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termands the order. I have often seen 
foxy old epicures pinch off one of the small 
claws, so as to be sure they were getting 
the same crab that was exhibited in ad- 
vance.’’—WN. O. Times-Democrat. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 
One of the handsomest functions of the 
yast week was the tea given to the Mary In- 
stitute Class of 1900, by Miss Carrie Tinker, 
of Longfellow Boulevard, and Miss Stella 
Schnurmacher, on Tuesday, from four to six 
o'clock. The young ladies have selected as 
their class-colors yellow and white, and 
their class flower, Marguerites. These were 
used entirely in the decorations of the room. 
The round table hada center of yellow 
gauze and upon this dainty foundation was 
built up a tower ot Marguerites and fern, 
surrounded by a feathery margin of aspara- 
gus fern. The outer edge of the table had a 
lattice work of broad yellow satin ribbons 
crossing the damask cloth. Two large silver 
candelabra, with white wax tapers, were 
shaded in yellow silk; these were placed on 
either side of the centerpiece. Miss Tinker 
and Miss Schnurmacher were assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mrs. Zach Tinker, and her guest 
Miss Marie Whitmore of New York. Mrs. 
Tinker wore a beautiful gown of white silk, 
covered with handsome Renaissance lace. 
Miss Whitmore was also gowned in white 
lace, made over a slip of rich white silk. 
Miss Tinker wore pale yellow organdie, 
made over silk of the same shade, with high 
bodice and long sleeves, the demi traine 
skirt and the bodice being all elaborately 
trimmed with plisses of lace. Miss Schnur- 
macher was gowned entirely in white or- 
gandie over white silk. The skirt was en 
demi traine and the bodice high with long 
sleeves, the whole ornamented with fine 
ruffles of lace. Above the stairway on the 
first landing is a dainty little tea room, and 
this was decorated with big bunches of 
Marguerites and snow balls. Four young 
ladies served here: they were Misses Nancy 
Girardi, Anna Force, Mildred Stone and 
Lucy London. Among the guests were 
Misses Annie Grier, Sadie Young, Mar- 
garet Long, Alice Ludeking, Ziphia 
Turner, Marian Rumsey, Alice Meysen- 
burg, Matilda Prufrock, Jane Green, Susie 


Doerr, Emily Wickham, Emily Catlin 
Mildred McCluney, May Bouton, Ethel 
Boogher, Virginia Thomson, Herta 


Soeppen, Bessie Prince, Florence Newton, 
Julia Knapp, Eugenia McBlair, Marjory 
Oliver, Edith Nipher, Isabel Wallace, Sadie 
Bailey, Clara Cartes, and Elsa Lung- 
stras. 
Ft 

Massive Sheffield waiters, a beautiful col- 
lection just received at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust. 


Ft Ft 
A MILLION DOLLAR HOUSE. 





William C. Whitney is ambitious to have 
the handsomest private residence in the 
world, and his new house at the corner of 
Fifth avenue and Seventy-second street, 
New York, for which he paid $1,000,000, is 
being furnished and decorated on that basis. 
It isnot so large as the mansion of the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, nor that of C. P. 
Huntington. Several houses in the neigh- 
borhood are more spacious and have nore 
elegant surroundings, but the interior ar- 
rangement and decoration are said to surpass 
in artistic beauty and sumptuousness every 
private house in the world. The first floor 
suite, which includes a reception room, two 
drawing rooms, a dining room and ballroom, 
was finished and furnished at a cost of 
$1,210,000. Two silver andirons in the 
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a weakness for andirons, and has them in 
every fireplace in his house. It is said that 
he has over $30,000 invested in that kind of 
bric-a-brac. The library, with a smoking 
room attached, was fitted up atacust of 
$118,000, without reference to the pictures, 
which are very valuable. Mr. Whitney re- 
sides in this beautiful mansion with his 
daughter, Dorothy, a young woman of 18, 
who is not yet in society, but who promises 
to be as great a belle as her mother. She 
will inherit a large portion of the estate of 
her multi-millionaire uncle,Oliver Payne, of 
the Standard Oil Company, as well as one- 
third of the property of her father, who is 
piling up a fortune at the rate of several 
millions a year. Yet Mr. Whitney is a 
Democrat, and supports Colonel Bryan for 
the Presidency on a Populist platform.— 
Chicago Record. 
Fa) 
Wedding invitations in the latest correct 
forms, finest material and workmanship, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
ee 


HEAVY TRAFFIC MOTORS. 





The official report of an exhaustive trial 
of such vehicles, which took place last 
summer in Liverpool, England, has just 
been issued. From a notice in The En- 
gmeering News (April 12), we learn that the 
\jury state that the vehicles tested have 
reached such degrees of mechanical excel- 
lence that their use will be attended with 
success and economy, as compared with 
horse traction. On paved streets the speed 
is double that of horses with equal loads, 
and the motor wagon overcomes the present 
difficulty of ascending and decending hills. 
“They will compete advantageously with 
horses,’’ the report goes on to say, ‘‘for the 
transport of loads of four to six and one- 
half tons over distances up to forty miles; 
for this distance a working day of twelve 
hours should be sufficient for collection, 
transport and delivery.’’ Four tons carried 
on three tons of dead weight at five miles 
per hour is the maximum satisfactory per- 
formance to this time; but a load of seven 
tons can be carried, if a single trailer be 
used. The judges strongly hold that the 
requirements of trade in large manufactur- 
ing and distributing centers can not be met 
with a load limit of four tons; to satisfy 
existing conditions six and ten tons must be 
carried on one platform. 

ee 
Rich cut glass in original exclusive cut- 
tings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, Locust and Seventh. 

et ; 
Their sufficient reason: Miss Maison— 
‘“‘Excuse my ignorance, but ought I to call 
you Mr. Bones or Dr. Bones!’’ The doctor 
(irascibly)—‘‘Oh, call me anything you 
like; some of my friends call me an old 
idiot.’’ Miss Maison—*‘Ah! but those are 
only people who know you intimately.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

eet 
Place your money with the Lincoln Trust 
Company, Seventh and Chestnut streets. 
The finely-appointed offices of this institu- 
tion are made especially for. your con- 
venience. A special window is reserved for 
lady patrons, and every attention is paid 
them in transacting business. 

et St 
“Oi wish oi’d niver 
tybacky,’’ said Mr. Dolan. 
‘‘Fur what rayson?’’ asked Mr. Rafferty. 
‘Because 'twould be so much aisier ty 


learned ty use 





dining room cost $5,000. Mr. Whitney has 
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AT THE RESTAURANT. 


Jack De Vries:—Now, Mollie, for heaven’s 
sake make your mind up in a hurry when 
the man comes here and don’t keep him an 
hour, for I’m as hungry as a wolf. 

Miss Mollie:—Thanks, awfully, Mr. De 
Vries. What for? Why for suggesting 
that I have a mind to make up. 
Jack:—Never mind being sarcastic, Miss. 
Just give it a name and I’ll forgive you. 
Miss Mollie: —Well to punish you I'll order 
pate de foie gras and Moet and Chandon. 
Jack:—What! I thought it was only ballet 
dancers why ate those French pastes. Don’t 
you know they spoil your complexion? I 
want you to look your very best for the next 
few days. 

Miss Mollie:—May a person ask why? 
Jack:—Sure. I got a letter from Mother 
yesterday, who writes from London, that she 
has heard of our engagement and wants to 
get a good photograph of her daughter-in-law 
elect. SoI have made arrangements with 
that clever artist Rosch, in the Odeon and 
you are to have your sitting to-morrow morn- 
ing. So, Mollie, get yourself up in your 
prettiest gown, and try and look your 
loveliest. 

Miss Mollie:—Well, I’ve heard very nice 
things said of Rosch. They say that his 
portraits have all the charm of the Gibson 











style about them. His poses are excelleat 
and the finish of his platinum portraits very 
artistic. 
ee 

One day at dinner a gentleman—moved, it 
may be, by the sight of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
scientious mastication of his food, for the 
great statesman was not one to eat in haste 
and repent at leisure—remarked what a 
victim to dyspepsia Carlyle had been. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘he smoked too much. 
I have been told that he ate quantities of 
sodden gingerbread, and he was a rapid 
feeder. I lunched with him one day, and 
he tumbled his food into his stomach. It 
was like posting letters.’’ After a slight 
pause, Mr. Gladstone added: ‘‘Carlyle did 
not seem to use his jaws except to talk!’’ 

ze Ft 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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break off the habit now.’’— Washington Star. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Miss Mabel Forrester, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Forrester, will sail for 
Europe, June lst, to be gone all summer. 

Mrs. George A. Castleman and Miss 
Margot Postelwaite sailed from New York, 
on Wednesday, to spend the summer travel- 
ing in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Walker, of Vande- 
venter place, will leave for their summer 
cottage at Kennebunkport, Maine, about 
the first of June. 

Mr. Charles Galloway and Miss Jessie 
Ringen will go up to Monticello to assist in 
the musical feature, of the commencement 
exercises of the Seminary on May 20th. 

Mrs. T. E. Price, of the Southern Hotel, 
left this week for New York City, where 
she will join her friend, Mrs. Hilliard, and 
they will then go to their summer cottage at 
Atlantic City. 

Miss Mary Good left this week for an 
Eastern trip of several months. She will 
visit Washington, Baltimore, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, Cumberland, Md., and 
several other points. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett S. Brooks were 
called to Ithaca, N. Y., last week, by the 
illness of their son,Mr. Everett Brooks, who 
is a student ‘of Cornell University. Mr. 
Brooks returned home a few days ago, but 
his wife will remain until her son is con- 
valescent from this attack of diphtheria. 

A large party of ladies left on Monday 
for Godfrey, Ill., to spend the day with Miss 
Haskell, of Monticello seminary. The 
ladies were all members of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and many guests were invited 
outside the organization. Special trains 
were arranged to convey the guests to and 
from Godfrey. 

One of the most successful meetings of the 
Acephalous euchre club, during the season, 
was that held at the residence of Mrs. 
Alexander De Menil, of 1335 South 13th 
street, last Tuesday afternoon. Nothwith- 
standing the strike, a gay party chartered 
an omnibus and drove down together. Three 
tables were filled, and the game proceeded 
as usual. Atits close refreshments were 
served out on the lawn, and the ladies then 
returned home in the bus. Among those 
present were: Mesdames James Garneau, 
Minerva Carr, Ben Kimball, Ben Harney, 
J. J. Mauntell, Arthur Garesche. 

Exquisite Tiffany glass vases in iridescent 
and opalescent effects, are the latest fad. 
A beautiful line of them just received at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh street. 

The announcement of Miss Hattie 
Ringen’s engagement to Mr. Walter C. 
Allison, of St. John’s, Neb., caused quite a 
flutter of excited interest among the young 
lady’s large circle of friends. Miss Ringen 
met Mr. Allison about a year ago in Colorado, 
where she had been spending several years. 
He comes of a prominent,aristocratic Cana- 
dian family, and is of English descent. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allison, his parents, are at present 
here on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. John Ringen, 
the parents of the bride elect, who, like her 
sisters,is a beautiful girl, queenly in stature, 
and having lovely red-gold hair and violet 


eyes. Nodate has yet been set for the 
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wedding, but it will probably be one of the 
early fall functions. 

Mrs. Zack Tinker, of Longfellow Boule- 
vard, is entertaining Miss Marie Whitmore, 
of New York City, in whose honor she gave 
a dinner party on Monday evening. The 
table decorations were white and yellow, big 
bunches of snow-balls being placed in vases 
in appropriate places in the rooms. Mrs. 
Tinker wore a handsome evening toilette of 
white silk, entirely veiled in superb lace. 
Miss Whitmore was gowned entirely in white. 
On Wednesday atternoon Mrs. Tinker gave 
a delightful luncheon for her guest, who will 
be entertained also by a number of fashion- 
ables on the South Side during her stay. 

ee 

‘‘Vassar Violet’’ is one of the latest ideas 
in writing papers. A special box prepared 
for graduating gifts, with 120 sheets and 
envelopes, with monogram and seal, and a 
box of sealing wax, all for $4.25, at Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


ee 
MUSIC. 





THE SEASON OF 1899-1900, 


Looking backward, the past music season 
was not abad one—for St. Louis—in fact it 
was a very active season, and compared with 
‘“‘heavenly maid’’ has 
been in quite a whirl of gayety. Thecom- 
pletion of the Odéon gave her a fitting 
abode, and the attention which she received 
from our chief organization, operated dur- 
ing the past season with renewed vigor, 
to say nothing of the exertions in her cause 
of the tashionable choral clubs and the 
principal amateur club, has made music 
flourish as she has never before flourished 
in St. Louis. 

The various opera companies helped the 
good work, especially the long season by the 
Savage organization, while the short season 
of the Grau and even the one night of the 
ill-fated French company also contributed 
something to the general liveliness. 

The Odéon, properly conducted, will exert 
a great influence on the music life of this 
city. The controlling company, I believe, 
is just getting its bearings, and is trying 
hard to conform with all the reasonable and 
unreasonable requirements of the Building 
Commissioner, and the hall will eventually 
become a licensed place of amusement, fully 
equipped for all manner of musical per- 
formances. That fuss about the unsafeness 
of the building is all tommy-rot, and most of 
the Odéon patrons pay no attention to it, still 
to show the public at large, that everything 
is ‘‘reg'lar’’ and as it should be, all the 
demands of the commissioner will be com- 
plied with. That scolding circular pasted 
in the Odéon programmes was a mistake on 
the part of the Company; silence woulg 
have been far more dignified and effective 
than such a childish tirade. 

The most influential organization, and 
the one whose prosperity is the most 
significant of the growth of music and the 
development of musical culture, is the 
Choral Symphony Society which has en- 
joyed the most successful season in its 
history. The chorus and orchestra has 
been repeatedly eulogized in these columns, 
and all praise has been tully merited,and the 
Board of Management and Maneger Moore, 
who are responsible for the improved con- 


former years, the 
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dition of these bodies, are also deserving of | 
eulogies. 

There have been mistakes, grave ones, 
but most of these seem unavoidable, and if 
concerts have not all been of a high grade it 
was not the faultof the management. 

Ernst’s capriciousness and some unreli- 
able soloists are to be blamed for all short- 
comings. Ernst needed a shaking up, and 
got it, and as for the unreliable soloists, I 
hope none will be re-engaged. The worst 
instance of the unreliability of the soioist is 
Katherine Fisk, whose Delilah was the most 
deplorable fiasco of the year. Mrs. Fisk’s 
voice has deteriorated with apalling rapidity, 
and rather than give so pitiful an exhibition 
of vocal impotence as she did in this role, 
she should have cancelled the engagement 
and given the society an opportunity of se- 
curing the services of a satisfactory singer. 
The lady as a vocalist is clearly effete, as at- 
te:ted by her frantic efforts to attack the 
high tones in the score, efforts which re- 
sulted in sounds which brought forcibly to 
mind ‘‘Sister Mary Jane’s top note,’’ as 
emitted by the burlesque artist. Mrs. Fisk 
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The Fit is Perfect 


In the clothes we make for you. We 
won’t send a garment out that doesn’t 
give complete satisfaction to a cus- 
tomer. It wouldn’t pay us. 

We want your trade for more than 
one suit of clothes, and we will have it 
after one trial, if right goods and right 








has great musical intelligence, and wears 
extremely decollette gowns with effect, but 
this is not sufficient to cover up vocal de- 
ficiencies. As asavant and a well known 


prices mean anything. 
Our $25.00 and $35.00 Suits or 
Overcoats are great values. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 





patron of music recently expressed himself 
regarding a similar case: ‘‘As one who 
patronizes and enjoys musical entertain- 
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ments, I am considerably weary of the 
trumpeted ‘back numbers’ and banalities 
which are sent out to us by Eastern agents. 
Education, experience and what Homer 
Moore calls the ‘artistic subtleties’ of the 
musician are all very nice in their way; but 
when they remind one merely of decay, of 
conditions that are tending rapidly toward 
their grave clothes, they are not always the 
most entrancing things in the world.’’ 

The Union Musical must be credited with 
considerable achievement during the past 
season. We are indebted to this strong 
amateur club for a concert of superlative 
beauty and musical worth by the Kneisel 
Quartette, and aside from the artist recitals, 
the regular programmes have at times been 
exceptionally good and worthy of the high 
standard which the club has set for itself. 
Still the howl of the professional against the 
amateur is heard in the land. It is always 
to be heard, though it does seem ungrateful, 
since by the amateur the professional lives 
and thrives. The professional complains 
that the amateur gives so many concerts that 
there is no field for him, andthe amateur 
argues that were the professional to increase 
the distance between himself and the ama- 
teur there could be no dispute between 
them. 

It has been maintained this winter that 
music in St. Louis is in the grasp of amat- 
eurism. 

However, to a certain degree, music in 
every city is in the hands of the amateur. 
And rightly so, as the happiest results may 
be expected when broad-minded, capable 
amateurs add their efforts to those of experi- 
enced public-spirited professionals. Our 
woman’s amateur club is a great one, and is 
undoubtedly an important factor in the 
music life of this city, and so commands 
respect. Its standing in the musical world, 
however, would be far higher, and its 
influence greater, were its chief executive a 
musician, or at least a woman with some 
practical knowledge of music, instead of one 
whose ideas of the work te be pursued by 
the club, not being based on either a theor- 
etical or practical knowledge of the subject, 
are necessarily limited and of small value. 
This is said with all respect tor the executive 
ability of the President of the Union Musi- 
cal, who is a parliamentarian and a club 
woman of much experience. Again, the 
chief executive of a club so much in the 
public eye, as is our union musical, should 
not let personal prejudice or favoritism enter 








into the discharge of her duties in her offi- 
cial capacity. 

Outside of the societies and clubs, several 
of cur musicians have worked to some pur- 
pose this winter. Ernest Kroeger gave a 
series of remarkably fine piano recitals, the 
educational value of which is only equalled 
by this energetic musician’s lectures on the 
Wagner music drama, four of which were 
delivered for the Morning Choral Club. 
Mrs. Rohland, though an amateur, also con- 
tributed some instructive and highly inter- 
esting work in this field, by her talk on 
‘‘Tonality’’ before the science section of the 
Wednesday Club. More work along these 
lines would be a great step towards increased 
musical culture, and if Homer Moore would 
shake off managerial shackles for a while 
and devote some time to this sort of thing, 
he could do much good. 

Charles Galloway has given a number of 
artistic organ recitals,and E. V. McIntyre 
has been most active in a public way, both 
in and out of St. Louis. W. H. Pommer 
seems to be the most prolific local composer 
just now, though his published works are 
not to be compared with the list of Kroeger’s 
compositions. Pommer’s ‘‘Cupid in Ar- 
cadia,’’ a song cyle of exceptional merit, and 
a remarkably fine set of ‘‘variations’’ promise 
to bring him into prominence as a composer. 

Two important additions to the ranks of 
St. Louis musicians are Miss Jeanette Mac- 
Clanahan, a young singer from New York, 
whose pure soprano and artistic methods 
have won recognition, and Mr. Harry 
Fellows, the tenor, also from the East. 
Fellows has become a great favorite, and, if 
possible, will be induced to locate here per- 
manently. 

The regular ‘‘stand-bys’’ among the local 
vocalists have done little in a public way this 
season. Homer Moore has ‘‘managed’’ so 
much that he has had no time for public 
singing, and Charles Humphrey has taught 
so much that his voice is weary, and he has 
given up even church singing for the pres- 
ent. The popular tenor has been heard 
several times this winter, but hardly in his 
best form, though he managed to evoke 
raptures from the critics of Springfield, Ill., 
where he sang recently. 

New singers who are coming to the front 
are Miss Rosalie Wirthlin, a young contralto 
with a phenomenal voice, who promises to 
become one of the foremost singers in the 
country,and a very youthful basso, Burt Mc- 
Kinnie by name, with a deep, luscious voice 


‘woman says: 








of most agreeable quality and ample power. 
These young people belong to Mrs. Stella 
Kellogg Haines’ large flock and are at 
present singing in Charlie Galloway’s choir 
at St. Peter’s. Both have successfully 
appeared before the Union Musical Club 
and Miss Wirthlin created something of a 
furore by her singing in Mrs. Van Studdi- 
ford’s concert at the Odéon last week. 
Hambourg and Petchincoff ring down the 
curtain on the season to-morrow night at the 
Odéon. The programme will be one of 
great interest, and from what we know of 
Petschnikof€ and from what well known 
musical authorites say of Hambourg, we 
may expect a great interpretation. Martinez, 
of the N. Y. World, unhesitatingly pro- 


‘| nounced Hambourg the young ‘Siegfried of 


the Piano;’’ Wm. Mason, himself dean of 
American pianists,has announced Hambourg 
to be the ‘‘Rubinstein of the 20th century;’’ 
Spanuth in the N. Y. Staats Zeitung said: 
‘‘He plays with the force and fire of a young 
Heaven-stormer.’’ One cultured, traveled 
‘‘When Hambourg plays 
Bach or Beethoven I have the same exalted 
feeling as when I am standing in the 
Parthenon at Rome.’’ Of his interpretation 
of Chopin’s music, Samuel Swift of the N. 
Y. Mail and Express said, in his criticism: 
“It was a man’s music played by a man;’’ 
and of his technique all critics concur that 
it is ‘‘enormous,’’ his virtuosity is ‘‘aston- 
ishing;’’ his octave passages, runs,arpeggios 
are given with clean cut precision, intoxicat- 
ing speed, and are a brilliant, dazzling 
proclamation of superb authority, power and 
breadth.’’ A. C. W. 
et 
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May 15th, June 5th and 19th, the 
Union Pacific will sell round trip tickets 
from St. Louis and Kansas City or Omaha 
to above points at One Fare plus $3.00. 
Illustrated publications, Time Tables, and 
any desired information address, J. F. Algar, 
Gen’! Agent, St. Louis. 
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Customer—Give me ten cents’ worth of 
paregoric, please. 

Druggist—Yes, sir. 

Customer (absent mindedly)—How much is 
it? 

Druggist—A quarter.—Boston 
Register. 
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BURTON BREWS 


“RED LION BRAND.” 


Rest assured that you are getting the 
best Sparkling or Stock Ale, the best 
Porter or Brown Stout,the best Half-and- 
Half that was ever brewed. ‘Test this. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer cannot 
supply you _ telephone brewery direct, 
Kinloch D 1344. 


ALE AND PORTER 
BURTON BREWING CO. 
ST, LOUIS. 








Let us. drink to the lies that preserve our 
disguise 

As saints in the eyes of the women we prize, 

That give us our comforts and flowery ties. 


Drink! Brothers, drink! 
Let us drink to the lies that are golden and 
white, 
That we tell to our mothers and sisters at 
night 


When they ask what we do when we’re out 
of their sight. 


Drink! Brothers, drink! 


Let us drink to the lies that are crimson and 
black, 

That we tell to our wives who have gone 
and come back, 

And which they believe. Ob, alas and alack! 


Drink! Brothers, drink! 
Let us drink to the lies that we whisper so 
fair 
To ourselves in the darkness when no one is 
there, 
That keep us from spilling our brains in 
despair. 
Drink! Brothers, drink! 


— Town Topics. 
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Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








REFLECTIONS. 


THE Boer envoys are going to be a white 
elephant on the Administration’s hands. The 
Administration can do nothing for the en- 
voys, officially. They are not representa- 
tives of sovereign powers, but of depend- 
They have no standing 
diplomatically. They can hope for nothing 
but to create a furor in our politics. The 
United States can do nothing forthem. The 
envoys may stir up enough sentiment in the 
country to induce the President to offer his 
good offices to bring about peace with Eng- 
land. But nothing further can be done. 
Not Mr. Bryan himself, if in the Presiden- 
tial chair, could help the Boer envoys, any 
more than Lord Salisbury could help the 
Filipinos against us. 


encies in revolt. 


ae 

JAY L. TORREY is enjoying quite a 
boom for Vice-President. Torrey isa splen- 
did fellow. He used to live “here in St. 
Louis, came here, I think, as a boot-black, 
became a good lawyer, made money and 
reputation, and then inaugurated the move- 
ment which culminated in the enactment of 
the present National Bankruptcy Law. His 
energy alone brought about that great re- 
form. At the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, Torrey organized a company of 
Rough Riders and started South. Thecom- 
pany had hard luck, was in several very 
severe wrecks, and then did not get to the 
fighting. Torrey and his men might have 


eclipsed Roosevelt and his riders, but they 
didn’t get the chance. Still, out in Wyoming, 
Torrey is immensely popular, as he is, in 
fact, everywhere, for he has most pleasant 
manners, and is always ready to assist in 


any good cause. There is no doubt that 
Torrey would make a good running-mate for 
McKinley. There is no doubt, either, that 
he deserves any good luckor high fortune 
that may befall him. 


I VENTURE to remark that the scoffers 
at Mr. Harry Hawes are covered with con- 
fusion. Hawes continues to demonstrate 
himself a success. He is a good organizer. 
He has tact. He has a pleasant personal- 
ity. He keeps his temper. His course 
during the street car strike has been excel- 
lent, entitling him even to playing a little 
politics on the side, in his compliments for 
the strike leaders. There is no real fault to 
be found with him. No other young man 
has ever had such instantaneous success in 
in this city, and in so many direc- 
tions. He comes pretty near to being a 
popular hero just now. Mr. Hawes shows 
his ability. He does not have to apologize 
for himself any more. He has won his 
honors fairly and there is, one is glad to say, 
no fear that success will turn his head. I 
salute the brilliant young leader, even if I 
don’t believe in most of the things he thinks 
proper in politics. 


affairs 
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THAT St. Louis is getting to be a pretty 
big town is best shown by the organization 
into societies of the men who have come 
here from other States. There are Ohio, 
New York, New England, Tennessee and 
even Illinois societies. It might not be a bad 
idea for native born St. Louisans to found a 
society to celebrate themselves. 


a 
THE indictment of Dr. I. N. Love, by the 
Federal Grand Jury, for sending obscene 
matter through the mails, is surely a result 
of atoo strict construction of the law, by 
persons of illiberal thought and imperfect 


taste. The poem which Dr. Love published 





_Ghe Mirror, 





in his widely-read and much saat 
magazine, The Medical Mirror, can only be 
classed as obscene by those unfamiliar with 
the writings of the best poets. In fact, if 
the poem in question is obscene, sois the 
literary masterpiece on which it is founded, 
“‘One of Cleopatra’s Nights,’’? by Theophile 
Gautier, which has been on sale for many 
years, in an exquisite translation by Lafcadio 
Hearne. Dr. Love is not a man consciously 
and deliberately to indulge in obscenity. 
He and his paper have a national reputation 
and, as a medical man, editing and publish- 
ing a medical journal, he would not affront 
the good sense or good taste of his clientele. 
The poem was printed for its literary charm, 
and as a specimen of verse by a distinguished 
physician. It was printed where it could 
not harm the general reading public, even if 
it were harmful. The average medical 
journal has printed many things as much 
worse morally as they were inferior xsthet- 
ically to the offending poem in question. 
The men who indicted Dr. Love don’t know 
a poem when they see it and have the nice 
man’s nasty mind. It would be an outrage 
upon an honorable professional gentleman, 
if Dr. Love should be punished for such a 
thing. 
ad 

THERE must be something in the Cuban 
atmosphere that promotes peculation. Mr. 
Neeley seems to have gone about the busi- 
ness of robbing the Post Office with the 
thoroughness which characterized the 
Spaniards in looting every department of 
Government. But Mr. Neeley and _ his 
confederates, if he had more than one, will 
find that the Spanish immunity from pun- 
ishment is played out. There is no doubt 
that he will be made an example to Cubans 
and to Americans that will convince them 
that American imperialism, bad as it may be, 
does not contemplate the plundering of the 
dependencies. This country is not in any 
mood to tolerate any bad imitations of Clive 
and Hastings. 

wt 

DR. J. J. LAWRENCE of the Medical 
Brief has long been distinguished as the 
exponent of the idea that the serum treat- 
ment, of which the medical profession has 
done so much talking of late, is largely a 
fake. He has especially maintained that 
diphtheritic serum treatment is a fake treat- 
ment and that the good effects of ‘‘horse- 
water,’’ as he calls it, are due to the carbolic 
acid used therewith. Many people have 
thought the good doctor ‘‘peculiar’’ on this 
point, but it seems that his general idea is 
being taken up in other quarters, and that 
the reaction against the serum fad is well 
begun. For instance, it is observed that 
New York Life, in pursuit of its long and 
very able warfare against vivisection, is now 
scoffing at the Pasteur treatment for hydro- 
phobia. That paper declares that those who 
survive the Pasteur treatment are reported 
ascures. The number of those who have 
taken the Pasteur treatment for hydrophobia 
and died, is 833. ‘‘That is,’’ says Life, 
‘‘eight hundred and thirty-three persons 
have died after being inoculated with hydro- 
phobia at the Pasteur Institute.’’ Again the 
general scheme of the Institute is thus 
described: ‘‘All persons bitten are counted 
as doomed; all who survive are counted as 
cured.’’ Hence the ‘goodshowing.’’’ The 
paper goes on: ‘‘When one considers the 
proportion of people who ordinarily die of 
hydrophobia, after being bitten by an angry 
or excited dog—about one in twenty mil- 
lions—these eight hundred and thirty-three 
deaths offer food for thought. Hydrophobia, 
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pure and simple, has never been popular. 
Now that it can be acquired by inoculation, 
however, there seems to be an eager 
demand.’’ Pasteur is a sort of saint of the 
doctor’s profession. Therefore this criticism 
of his ‘‘cure’’ is rank blasphemy. But, 
nevertheless, this latest presentation of the 
case offers indeed a great deal of food for 
thought. Those people who maintain that 
there is no such disease as hydrophobia will 
now be heard from. They will maintain 
that Pasteur invented the disease to meet 
the demand. No scientist is safe in his 
theories these days. Pasteur was thought to 
be unassailable, but this new criticism makes 
him a mere charlatan. 
Ff 

CONGRESS will adjourn June llth. The 
announcement has great importance for St. 
The early adjournment endangers 
the World’s Fair appropriation. Twenty- 
five days is not a great length of time in 
which to secure the passage of the measure, 
specially as there are some featuaes of the 
bill which may require revision. As the 
bill is generally understood to be shaped 
now the appropriation is not exactly what 
St. Louis has wished. There are changes 
that should be made in the measure, and 
there are indications that it will take some 
time to make them. There are some influ- 
ences in Washington that are working against 
the appropriation. What those influences 
are cannot be definitely asserted, but some of 
them are political. What good is the appro- 
priation going to do the Republican party? 
The money will be spent in the Democratic 
stronghold, Missouri. This consideration is 
being discussed. Politicians of the Republi- 
can persuasion will deny it. But it is true. 
Therefore, it is necessary that St. Louis get 
its best men on to Washington to jam the 
bill through at the earliest possible date. 
The men on the ground are good men. They 
cannot possibly do all the work. There 
should be a strong delegation of St. Louisans 
at Washington every day and night until the 
bill is passed. The pressure must be strong 
and continuous to avoid any ‘‘slip up,’’ and 
to get the bill passed in such shape that it 
will be satisfactory. There is danger that 
the measure may be blocked by subterranean 
influences in the lobby, for the lobby is in- 
terested in bringing about a condition that 
will enable it to demand something in the 
way of a percentage on the appropriation in 
order to pass it. The ‘‘partnership’’ sugges- 
tion embodied in the bill is the result ot a 
disguised hostility to the measure as a whole. 
If St. Louis does not put its best and 
strongest and shrewdest men on the ground 





in » Weshington the World’s Fair proposition 
may collapse at the last moment. No precau- 
tion to prevent collapse must be overlooked. 
The fight is not won. The MIRROR again 
warns the people of St. Louis against 
lethargy, and against putting all the burden 
of the work upon one or two willing men. 
The men nowin Washington should be re- 
inforced, and strongly reinforced. A word 
to the wise should be sufficient. 
wt 

THE reading public is grieved at the 
hopeless news from the bedside of Stephen 
Crane in England. Crane is a young man 
who has shown not only splendid ability but 
a great deal of originality. He had great 
courage. When he pubiished his Whitman- 
Nietzsche ‘‘Lines,’’ the /iterati laughed. 
When he caught the public’s fancy with his 
unique, wierd, powerful ‘‘Red Badge of 
Courage,’’ the critics jeered at his queer 
psychology and his queerer use of chromatic 
adjectives. But the book had something ot 
the Homeric quality, of the savor of men in 
the raw, of men with the bark on. Its 
naturalism was almost brutal. His poetry, 
if it could be called so, had the same quality. 
It compelled attention, mysteriously, even if 
none could apprehend its purpose. The 
celebrated‘‘Lines’’and ‘‘The Black Riders,”’ 
are destined to be remembered for a long 
time as real curiosities of literature, and it 
may be that, in time, the meaning hidden in 
them will become clear. Crane, however, 
was chiefly admirable because he never 
deigned to explain himself. He was suffi- 
cient unto himself, and all his work was 
the work of a man not devoted to any con- 
vention. Asacorrespondent in the Spanish- 
American war Crane’s descriptive work was 
truly best of all that was published. From 
those who served with him in that war there 
has come nothing but unstinted praise of his 
gallantry and his kindness. And now he is 
dying of fever contracted in the trenches, 
and of consumption that seized him about 
the time that Roosevelt’s celebrated Round 
Robin stirred the country. It is too bad 
that a man of Crane’s strong, virile talent 
should not be spared for work that would 
justify his promise. But the news comes 
under the water that the end is at hand, and 
we must be content with what he did. It 
will serve no purpose to speculate upon 
what he might have done. 
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“A MOVEMENT,”’ says the Republic, ‘‘is 
on foot betore the Grand Jury to colonize 
the immoral women of St. Louis and confine 
all the resorts toa certain precinct, where 
they can be better watched by the police. 
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The plan has been suggested by Doctor Boyd 
and several other St. Louis pastors and 
citizens, who have given the subject espe- 
cial attention. Chief Campbell and Judge 
Sidener of the First District Police Court 
both favor the idea. Judge Sidener has 
talked with individual members of the Grand 
Jury and it is not improbable that the matter 
will receive attention in their final report, 
which is to be made within the next few 
days.’ The information in the item quoted 
is valuable. But the movement is an implied 
rebuke of the anti-wine-room crusaders. 
The anti-wine-room crusaders are doing 
everything possible to scatter the social evil, 
instead of concentrating and circumscribing 
it. The wine-rooms in the immoral districts 
should be watched but not closed. They 
may be bad where they are, but closing 
them will drive their frequenters to the re- 
sorts of decent people. The social evil is 
making too much encroachment upon the 
residence section, as things are. Closing 
the wine-rooms will drive the wine-room 
men and women among respectable people. 
If the social evil be a necessary evil, give 
the evil doers a reservation and keep them 
upon it. 
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TOWNE has been nominated for Vice 
President, with Bryan, by the Populists in 
convention at Sioux Falls. The Democrats 
do not like this. In the first place the action 
is a repetition of the double headed ticket of 
the last campaign, when Tom Watson was 
nominated against Sewell. Towne is not 
satisfactory to the Democrats, chiefly be- 
cause he is only a Populist on the silver 
question. Towne is an ex-Republican, and 
he is supposed to be against Democratic 
policy on the tariff, expansion, trusts and 
other issues. The Democrats will have to 
accept Towne or turn him down. If they 
accept him the regular Democrats will pro- 
test that the ticket is not Democratic, for 
Bryan himself is more of a Populist than a 
Democrat. If the Democrats turn down Mr. 
Towne, they offend their Populistic allies 
and drive them all, probably, to the support 
of the Barker-Donnelly mid-road ticket. 
The Kansas City Convention will be lively, 
when the time arrives for the nomination of 
a candidate for Vice President, and it will 
be funny to observe the repentant gold 
men—if any attend the convention as dele- 
gates—wrestling with the problem whether 
they had better nominate Towne or some 
rampant silver lunatic like Tarvin, of Ken- 
tucky. Ever since the Democrats have been 
mixed up with the Populists, Democratic 
politics has been more or less of a freakish 
farce. The longer the two parties ‘‘col- 
logue’’ together the more freakish and 
farcical the old Democrats must become. 
The Democrats have not lifted up the Popu- 
list. The Populists have dragged the 
Democrats down. 

wt 

GOVERNMENT by injunction is going 
tomost extraordinary lengths. For a long 
time it applied only to the suppression of 
obstreperous or riotous strikers, or to strikers 
who mig ht be suspected of intention to be- 
come obstreperous or riotous, or not to keep 
off the grass, generally. But now comes a 
case of government by injunction, from Mil- 
waukee, the startling character of which is 
almost enough to make all the beer in all the 
Milwaukee brewery vats turn sour and spoil. 
Last Tuesday afterncon application was 
made to Judge Percles, of the beer city, for 
an injunction-to prevent a marriage which 
was scheduled to take place the day follow- 
ing. This decidedly original and novel 





proposition was submitted to the court by 
Henry Momsen, who is seeking to restrain 
his son from marrying a widow, Minna 
Olson, who has four small children. The 
elder Momsen does not say whether he 
objects to the widowortothechildren. [he 
father has also instituted proceedings asking 
for the appointment of a guardian for his 
son who, he charges, is incompetent. The 
petition sets forth that Henry Momsen is 42 
years old and has been mentally incapable 
since an illness in his early youth. The 
application for the injunction is based on the 
statute which provides that ‘‘after filing a 
petition for a guardian all contracts are void 
on the part of the alleged incompetent.”’ 
The theory is entirely original, and a similar 
application has never been made, it is said, 
in the State of Wisconrin. The injunction 
will probably be a feature of the romance of 
the future. But imagine ‘‘Young Loch- 
moor’’ stopped in his mad career by a deputy 
sheriff reading him a writ. 


st 

THE United States postal authorities have 
done a good piece of work inshutting down 
upon the Weltmer establishment at Nevada, 
Mo. That concern was working what on 
its face must have been askin game. The 
proprietors asserted that they could give 
‘absent treatment’’ for almost any human 
ailment. That is to say, persons were in- 
vited to send money to the Weltmer gang 
for this absent treatment. After the money 
has been sent, the senders were, at stated 
hours of the day,to put themselves into a 
condition of receptive passivity, surrender- 
ing their minds to concentrated thought only 
upon the subject of Weltmer and _ his ability 
to cure them. The theory was that at the 
same stated hours Weltmer gathered him- 
self together, and projected his magnetic in- 
fluence through the air and over all sorts of 
distances in all directions to the various 
individuals. In view of the fact that the 
letters had begun to pour in on the Weltmer 
Institute at the rate of several thousand per 
day it can be seen that Weltmer had to dis- 
tribute himself and his magnetic influence 
quite widely. This ghastly fake was net- 
ting Weltmer so much money that the 
postal authorities investigated and put an 
end to the game. Weltmer has made a 
great deal of money by these methods. Re- 
putable newspapers helped him in his 
scheme, by publishing his advertising. The 
MIRROR took his advertising once, and 
discontinued it upon investigation of its 
promises. The news that thousands of 
people actually believe in the scientific 
nature of Weltmer’s ‘‘absent treatment’’ 
will come as a revelation to those who have 
flattered themselves that Americans are an 
intelligent people. The fact is, that the 
alleged matter-of-fact, people of this matter- 
of-fact age, are as much addicted to super- 
stitions founded on bogus science as their 
ancestors of three hundred years ago were 
addicted to the superstition of witches. 
Weltmerism is but one form of the psychic- 
magnetic craze that has grown up upon the 
established fact of the therapeutic value of 
suggestion within certain rational bounds. 
The devotees of these cults are of vast 
numbers, and the practices of mental 
stupration involved in the absent treatment 
idea have a tendency to intensify hypo- 
chondria and eventually to generate insanity. 
The United States postal authorities Lave 
done well in taking action designed to 
stamp out such pseudo-scientific fakeries. 

Uncle Fuller. 
et et Ft 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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THE RACES. 





Tha racing season of 1900, opens at the 
Fair Grounds Thursday, May 17. Although 
the street railway strike causes a postpone- 
ment of the original plans of opening last 
Saturday, the delay has brought about a 
racing treat to turf patrons, which is a 
rarity. On three successive days, rich 
stakes will be competed for. On the open- 
ing day, the Inaugural Handicap, at one 
mile, will bring a smail, but select, field to 
the post. That great California racing 
wonder Yellow Tail will meet the Missis- 
sippi Valley contingent, and many hope to 
see Laureate carry off the honors of opening 
day. On Friday, the Mound City Stake 
will be run off, and on Saturday the 
Debutante stake for two year old fillies will 
attract the attention of the entire turf world, 
as Barney Schreiber’s St. Louis bred filly, 
Sofala, a winner of a dozen races in Califor- 
nia since January, will meet George Ben- 
nett’s two-year-old wonder, Miss Bennett. 
Lady Schorr, fresh from Tennessee and 
Kentucky honors, will also be a competitor 
in this event. It is acknowledged through- 
out the turf world that this race is arousing 
more interest than even the great Suburban 
race event at Sheepshead bay. Saturday’s 
racing card will be a grand one, and all in- 
terested in racing will (be at the Fair 
Grounds. 

et Ft Ft 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





The management of the Forest Park High- 
lands has decided to open that resort next 
Sunday afternoon with the Police Re lief 
Association benefit, and an attractive and 
expensive bill. The two main lines going to 
the Highlands, the Washington avenue and 
Laclede, are in full operation, even if the 
strike should continue, so that the service 
will leave nothing to be desired. The new 
billis headed by Mlle. Marzella, the wonder- 
ful bird tamer, and Lew Hawkins, the popu- 
lar minstrel. Faulk and Seamon, musical 
mokes, the three Guitanos, English gym- 
nasts and comedy acrobats; A. O. Duncan, 
premier ventriloquist; Bowman and Adele, 
sketch artists; beautiful Vinie Dewitt, vocal- 
ist and violinist; John Tilles’ Roya] Marion- 
ettes, and others. Inthe Children’s Theater 
the Drury Lane pantomime of ‘‘Cinderella’’ 
will be shown by a moving picture machine. 
It will be followed by ‘‘A Trip to the Moon”’ 
performance. Admission to this theater is 
10 cents. Union waiters and stage hands 
prevail at the Highlands, and astrike in that 
direction is not to be feared. 

as 

The street-car strike does not seem to 
affect the business at the Standard. The 
‘‘Sapho Burlesquers’’ are holding forth to 
good houses, and the others that go to make 
up the programme are high-class in their re- 
spective lines. Byronand Langdon, Merritt 
and Rozelle, Constance Windom, and the 
monarchs of music Gordon and Lick, with 
their novelinstruments, make a very attrac- 
tive olio. Next week, commencing with the 
Sunday matinee, ‘‘The Great Bowery Bur- 
lesquers’’ will be placed upon the boards. 

tt 

A Binghampton high-school pupil wa 
taking a history examination which contained 
a question on Nero. For the moment he 
could not remember who the gentleman was, 
so he wrote this: ‘‘The less said about 
Nero the better.’’ His paper was marked 
one hundred.—Lippincott's Magazine. 

FF 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Annual Entertainment 


OF THE 


St. Louis Police 


Relief Association 


At the New Remodeled 


Forest Park Highlands 


WEEK COMMENCING 


AFTERNOON 
MAY 20th, Ano evenine. 
Presenting the Strougest 
Programme of 


VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Seen in St. Louis. Under 
the direction of 


COL. J. D. HOPKINS. 


The Bill for the Week 
will include the 


O’Kabe Troupe of 
Royal Yeddo Japs, 


LEW HAWKINS, 
JOSEPH ADELMAN, 
and others. 


Tickets, $1.00. Admit Two. 


ODEON. 


Friday, May [8th. 


GRAND CONCERT! 
HAMBOURG. Pianist. 
PETSCHNIKOFF, Violinist. 
and LACHAUME, Accompanist. 


Ticket sale, Bollman’s, Monday, May 14. 
Prices: Boxes, $9.00; Parquet, $1.00; 
Balcony, 75c and SOc. 


THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 





Niegur ar 8. Marinee Every Dar at 2 


SAPHO BURLESQUERS. 


The Bill Includes: 


BYRON AND LANGDON, 
VIVIAN SISTERS, 
BERNARD S/STERS, 
MERRITT AND ROZELLE, 
The Gifted Songstress 
CONSTANCE WINDOM 
and the Monarchs of Music 
GORDON AND LICK 


Inventors of Novel Instruments and Accom- 
plished Musicians. 





Next Week, commencing Sunday Matinee, 
May 20. 


The Great Bowery Burlesquers. 





“Have I got the ‘pleasing expression’ 
you want?’’ asked Mr. Gubbins. ‘‘Yes 
sir,’’ replied the photographer. ‘‘I think 
that will do very well.’’ ‘‘Then hurry up, 
p lease, it hurts my face,’’ 
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The Mirror, 


THE STOCK MARKET. 





had little effect on the price of the dock; | 
Wall street evidently having made up its | 
mind that it will result in nothing. It's | 
known that the concern has never made a | 


Extreme weakness in the industrial and 
traction departments provoked further and 


very heavy liquidation in the railway list in 
the past week. At times the selling move- 
ment had a decidedly panicky appearance, 
and it was only through artificial support and 
clever manipulation of sugar, Missouri 
Pacific and Burlington issues that a disas- 
trous collapse failed to materialize. The 
bear faction continued aggressive and 
venturesome, and it is now generally believed 
that the market is largely oversold, and that 
an upturn of moderate proportions may be 
expected in the near future. It will not do 
to look for any wild bull movement for some 
time to come, because legitimate conditions 
forbid it. It is extremely doubtful if the 
high level recently touched will again be 
established. As matters appear at the pres- 
ent time, the prediction may be made with 
reasonable safety that the values of securities 
are on thedown-grade. There are too many 
disgusted and weary holders, who bought at 
top-prices, and who are anxious to sell at 
every little upturn. Any improvement that 
may take place in the near future will be 
due, entirely, to covering of ‘‘short’’ con- 
tracts. It is asserted that ‘‘short’’ lines are 
particularly numerous and extensive in 
Atchison, Tobacco, Traction, Burlington 
and Peoples Gas shares, and these stocks 
are, therefore, ‘‘tipped’’ for purchase. 

The bears made a very successful attack 
lately on American and Continental 
Tobacco, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Metro- 
politan, Manhattan, Peoples Gas, Sugar and 
Steel stocks. American Tobacco common 
was battered down to 90; thére was tremen- 
dous selling in this stock, on account of the 
disappuintment engendered by the annual 
statement. The price has since rallied to 
94 again, but there is a conspicuous absence 
of strength and buying for ‘‘long’’ account, 
and this is taken as an indication that 
bottom has not as yet been touched. It 
would, however, be very rash, and, perhaps, 
very expensive, to sell the shares at current 
prices. American Tobacco is, with the 
exception of Sugar, the most dangerous 
stock on the whole list to be ‘‘short’’ of. It 
is well controlled by a formidable, well- 
organized and unscrupulous clique, and 
anybody that is caught in the net need 
expect no mercy. That the stock is suffi- 
ciently high at 90, cannot be disputed and 
will be admitted by every intelligent judge 
of values. Although the capital has been 
largely increased since 1895, the company 
shows very little gain in surplus, and it is 
hardly likely that the dividend rate of 6 per 
cent. will soon be increased to 7 or 8 per 
cent. Like all concerns of this kind, the 
Tobacco Trust is seriously menaced by 
rapidly growing competition, and compelled 
to buy up competing plants at enormous 
overvaluations. 

Sugar certificates, after acting fairly 
steady for some weeks, have been depressed 
to 10634. There has been a moderate rally 
since, but the impression is strong in Wall 
street that the stock will soon be selling at 
less than par again. The time for action on 
the dividend is approaching, and the stock 
may be expected to indulge in sensational 
antics before the meeting of the directors. 
The institution of a suit in equity in the 
Court of Chancery at Trenton, N. J., asking 
for an accounting and permission to inspect 
the books of the American Sugar Refining 
Company is regarded as a speculative move. 
Indications point towards the Arbuckles be- 
ing behind the suit. So far, the matter has 





clear statement of its financial position, cf 
its earnings, surplus, indebtedness, etc. If 
the exact condition were known, it would 
probably be found that the stock is selling at 
an absurdly high price, and it is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that strenuous efforts 
are being made to conceal the facts. 

Those wiseacres who predicted that the 
resignation of Mr. Jno. W. Gates would 
result in a great boom in the securities of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., have become 
The shares have dropped 
to the lowest point touched since the 
December panic, and there cannot bea 
particle of doubt that the decline will go still 
further. As the prices of iron and steel and 
other metals as well recede, the prospects 
for continued dividends on the common 
shares of steel trusts become very gloomy, 
indeed. It is likely that the preferred stocks 
will be attacked with equal success in the 
near future,or as soon as the belief has grown 
stronger that a maintenance of dividends 
at the present rate is highly improbable. 
Federal Steel common is now selling at the 
lowest price since 1898, and the preferred is 
coming out in increasing amounts, as the 
decline becomes more pronounced. Shrewd 
observers of speculative things in Wall 
Street predict that Federal Steel preferred 
will sell at 50, and American Steel & Wire 
preferred at 60 within the next six months. 
Sales of these and all other stocks of recently 
organized trusts can be confidently recom- 
mended, and should be made at every ad- 
vance from 2 to 3 points. No matter what 
the manipulators may do, or try to do, with 
shares of this kind, they will meet with little 
or no success. The public will not nibble at 
the bait, and without the public they cannot 
accomplish anything. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the last stage of the industrial 
craze, and it bids fairto end ina very 
dramatic manner, with burning _heart- 
aches, sleepless nights and depleted bank- 
accounts for unfortunate holders. 

In its last number, the Financial and Com- 
mercial Chronicle, of New York, comments as 
follows on the general situation: Production 
of goods at the high prices now prevailing 
has resulted at the moment in a quite general 
excess of supply of goods over the current 
demand for them. Besides that, the aver- 
age opinion favors the view that the election, 
added to the high prices, is likely further to 
lessen consumption, and, as a consequence, 
railroad-earnings will fall off. We do not 
think, as matters stand to-day, that there is 
any cause for a lack of confidence with ref- 
erence to the outcome of the November con- 
test. But the material exists for an unhappy 
horoscope, and when that is the case, it is 
sure to be made much of by those who are 
interested in magnifying unfavorable condi- 
tions.’’ Further on, it says: ‘‘There is 
consequently no good reason for a disturbed 
feeling (in connection with politics), but 
such a matter is not controlled by reason, it 
is dominated by sentiment; and, until the 
nominations are made and the contest is far 
enough under way to permit of a fair fore- 
cast to be figured out, we do not look for any 
decided improvement in the condition of our 
markets.”’ 

A bearish feeling is slowly developing re- 
garding all soft coal and anthracite coal 
stocks. This accounts for the late, sharp 
declines in Reading, Delaware & Hudson, 
Delaware, L. & Western, Jersey Central, 
Ontario & Western and Norfolk & Western 
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GREAT 
TRAINS 


No. 4], “BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 
CIFIC EXPRESS” 9.00 A. M. 

City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 

Sound. Northwest, via Billings, 


‘“* NEBRASKA-COLORADO  EX- 


PRESS,” one night to Denver, 
for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


No. 15, FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
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COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 
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You do not buy Paint every day. 


When you do want Paint, get good 


Paint. 


You will be sure to obtain 


good Paint, Varnishes, etc., from the 


Mound City Paint and Color Co., 


Nos. 811 and 813 North Sixth Street. 
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issues. 
of logic, that, as iron and steel prices go 
down, so will the value and consumption of 
coal. It cannot be doubted that the high 
prices of coal have greatly restricted con- 
sumption on both sides of the Atlantic and 
had a bad effect on the iron and steel in- 
dustry. According to the London Economist, 
business is decreasing in volume in all parts 
of Great Britain, and new business is rather 


It is argued, and with a great ana 





poor, as a result of the high prices of coal, 
and serious apprehensions are being main- 
tained regarding the future of British trade. 
Like reports are coming from Germany, 
Belgium, Austria and France. There has 
been a big decline in the prices of steel and 
coal stocks on the Berlin Bourse, and ad- 
vices regarding the steel industry in America 
are anxiously awaited by our European 
cousins. 
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JOHN D. FILLey, Secretary. 
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ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 


ing & Co., 
street. 


stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 













































































Coup./When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. a J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park Se A. O.|Aprill, 1905/113 —115 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)113. —115 
Renewal (Gld) . 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
A. O. - 10, 1908}105 —107 
= om, J. D.|D 1909/103 —104 
as = ae J. 33 poy 1, 1918)112 —113 
" “ 3% | F. A.|Aug.1, 1919/104 —106 
a“ ‘“ 3% | M.S.|June 2 1920/104 —106 
“ st’r’g 100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
a (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
a a. A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
“ te J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
a ** 3.65} M N./May 1, 1915/105 —106 
. “ 3% ) B. A./Aug. 1, 1918/104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total Gebt SWG0sb ....0cc5-cccns ccnnsed $ 18,856,277 
DBBORATEIIRE «6s ninees <caceneassasanatenee+s0086 $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4 F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
6...........| F. A-|Aug. 1. 1903/106 —108 
School _ 5.......... | F. A./Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
“ 4...........| A J./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
st 4 5-20...) M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..; M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1038 —105 
: 4 15-20..) M. S.|/Mch. 1, 1918|104 —105 
a 4...........' M. S.!Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
‘MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When ; 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s...........-----0+---++- 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68............--------- 1902 101 —103 
Century Building Ist 6s.. pe 97 —100 
Century pelleing 2d 6s -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s...........--..- 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist Ss...........--------. 1919 |i -1°9 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |114 —il6 
Merch Bridge avd Terminal 5s} 1930 111 —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............-.- 1921 |115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 A. — % 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..) 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 834 100% 
3t. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.. .| 1910 — 4 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s 1912 89 — 9 
Union Stock Yards 1st 6s 1 Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s... 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building ist 6 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|$*50/Dec., '99, § SA|20 —204 
Boatmen’s......-..- 100|Dec., 99 84%SA|188 —192 
Bremen Sav........ 100| Jan. 19006 SA}140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0|Dec. '99, 34¢SA|171 -173 
Fourth National) 100|May '99,5p.c.SA|220 —230 
Franklin...... .....| 100/Dec, ‘99. 4 SA|156 --159 
German Savings} 100\Jan. 1900,6 SA\275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100/Jan. 1900, 20 SA|760 --800 
{nternational ..... 100/Apr. 1900 134 qy|: -130 
Jefferson ..........-- 100| Jan. 1900, 3........;100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100|Jan. 1900, 5 SA}409 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Apr. 190', 2. qy|200 —2C5 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100}Mar. 1907.14 qr|159 --161 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1900, 4 SAJ135  —I155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100|Apr. 1900, MK qy|250 = -255 
South Side ......... 100|May 1900, 3 SA.. | i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1900, 8 SA/:54 —136 
Southern com..... 100| Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...} 100)Mar.1900 1¥qr... 164 —166 
Third National... 100/Mar. 1900, 14 qy|'48 —150 
*Quoted 100 for par. 





TRUST $1 r OL Ks. 
Par { Last Dividend{ 
























































val. Per Cent. Price. 
PamOoNi.........:.... 100/Dec, °99,S.A....)150 —153 
Miss. Va. ..| 100;/Apr. "00, 2% qr 294 -2+7 
St. Louis.. 10¢/Apr. 00, 14% a ss —202 
Tnion., 100) Nov... #85, —215 
Mercantile... eee “i --253 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
| Coupons. Price. 
ae See ae eee ee 
| 
Browns Bro.. ee ee ;} 1 — 4 
Cone Ar. & B) Gi.-5 [scence nc Tt: SRE 
10-20s 5s.. J.& T. |1912) 101 —103 
MERON ibe, cesadaiccrese Oct. ’93 4 {1 ee 
, J.&J 1907) 136 —111 
Jefferson Ave Dec,’ eee rae 
gcc ce cnashan cess M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. (1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.& J. (1913)117 —118 
do Taylor Ave. 6s. ba & J. 1913} 116 —118 
Maryland Trust. .....| em (OR 3 eee 
Mo Laclede Ave. 7s. “July 1900|100 —103 
do Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s} M.& ON. 1896|105 —106 
People’s. .|Dec. ’89 50c ees 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s. J. & D. 1912! —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... | M.&N. |1902).... —100 
St. L. & E. St. L......./ Monthly2p 1100 —..... 
Ge tat G6................ i Sl” pas 
St. Louis... ..|AprOvlLys pt —150 
do Ist 5s 5-208. ..... M. & 1910}100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s }.&@J 1913}100 —102 
Se yl oy ~ aR TE et | | 64 — 68 
do Con. 5s. . : F.& A. (1921/1044 —105 
do Cable & Wt. 6s.) M. & N. /1914/117° —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /1916/114 —114% 
do Incomes 5s....... Pe). Gee 
Southern Ist 6s, ..... M.&N. |1904/107 —11] 
ee <<. Ls -ssanasieskccninn 1914/1110 —115 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s....| F.@&A. /|1916/107 —108 
do ist 10-20s 6s...... J.& D. (1910/100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.& D. |1918):28 —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s} J.&J. (1910/10: —104 
United Ry’s Pfd....... April’001%)......| 693,- 70 
“ * 4p.c. 50s & J |......| 86 — 86% 
St. Louis Transient)......... oo 214%— 213% 
} 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend| 
jval. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...| 25|Jan.1900 4 SA| 43 — 44 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
\Par Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin Oil Com. To eet ee See erore ll — 13 
Pfd...| 100|Mar.1900 13qr... 55 — 57 
Am. Car- Fdry CS . ee ee 146 — 17 
Pfd| 100 Apr. "1900, 1% 63 — 65 
Bell PT... 100 vat 1900 2 ‘ar. }138 —141 
Bonne Terre F.C| 100|May ‘96, 2.........|. 3 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 Mae, 1900, MO....|125 —135 
Consol. Coal. ..... 100)\ July, '97,1.. 9 — 11 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10|Mar. 1900.4 MO lise --140 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100|......... ....-..- ....- 255 - 260 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 Apt. 1900, hay.-- 92 --100 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100| Fe b..’39. 45 — 5S 
erase Com..... 100| Feb. 1900 ‘ 10...|103 —i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1900 SA3%.| 99 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Mar,, ’00,2SA. | 66 -- 67 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|Dec. '99 SA....| 98 —100 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) ............--. --.----- SS — 
Mo. Edison com..| 100 17 — 20 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100 Apr., ‘ “00 1% ‘qr. 100 —105 
Schultz Belting. | 100/Apr., 00. qy 1%..| 80 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1900, 8 A /240 --250 
Simmons do pf...| 100) Feb. 19CC,34SA/'35 —140 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10)/Mar,, '99 1% qy 1334 -- 144 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., ’00,4 p.c 1 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com £i0\Jan.,’99 3p.c |43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
.L. Exposit’n.| 100|/Dec., ‘95,2. .....) 1 — 2 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100/Apr, 1900, ids 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100|Feb., ’00. 14%SA}110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100)Apr., ’00. qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake} 50)Apr. 1900, 7%....|185 —136 
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Noel-Young Bond and Stock Co. 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 


4ll Local Securities Bought and Sold. 
Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


No. 304 North Fourth Street, - St. Louis. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 








Dullness ruled in the local stock and bond 
market in the past week. Prices main- 
tained their level very well, but transactions 
were small and featureless. Business was 
confined to street railway securities, with 
Transit bonds and _ stock the leading 
features. Transit common has risen to 
2134 again, after adecline to 19, while the 
preferred stock is quoted at about 70. The 
4 per cent. bonds can be bought at from 
8614 to 86'4. There was no selling press- 
ure in any direction and offerings were 
fairly well absorbed. 

There have been no sales of bank or 
trust company stock for some days, and 
quotations show little change. Third 
National is offered at 150 and National 
Bank of Commerce at 254. A declining 
tendency can be noted in some directions. 

Mining shares are lower and rather weak. 
Granite is again selling at 2.57 and Nettie at 
125. Renault Lead is 9.00 bid. 

Suburban stock was firmed up a little; 63 
is now bid for it and 65 asked. The 5 per 
cent bonds are strong at 104.25 bid. 

Bank clearances are satisfactory and there 
is a good demand for funds frém the coun- 
try. Interest rates range from 5 to 7 per 
cent. Sterling exchange is quoted at 
4 8334, a slight advance, while Berlin is 


9516 and Paris 5.15. 
ee 
Grandfather clocks with full Welling- 


ton and Westminister chimes, in mahogany 


and antique oak, at J. Bolland Jewelry 


Company, Mercantile Club Building, 
Seventh and Locust. 
ee 


H. C. Barnabee, the popular eomedian of 
the Bostonians, tells a story about a baby 
which made the hit of the evening ata cer- 
tain performance of ‘‘Patience,’’ in which 
hetook part. ‘‘There was a young couple 
up in the gallery,’’ he says, ‘‘and they had 
the baby contingent along. My thunderous 
tones repeating my lines, ‘Where the dust of 
an earthy to-day is the earth of a dusty to- 
awakened the baby, and it began 
to cry loud and long. Then came my lines, 
‘It’s a little thing of my own.’ I made the 
most of them, and the house caught on and 
yelled itself hoarse.’’ 

et 


‘‘Charley, dear,’’ said young Mrs. Tor- 
kins, ‘‘I waut you to be more careful about 
the use of fire-arms.”’ ‘‘Why, I haven’t—’”’ 
‘‘Charley, dear,’’ she proceeded, with sweet 
severity, ‘‘you musn’t try to deceive me. 
I heard you telling yesterday about how you 
fell down ona long shot. If you must go in 
for such things, please get a gun that won’t 
kick.’’— Washington Star. 


morrow,’ 





SHE WAS PECULIAR. 





‘‘T have made love to a good many girls 
in my life,’’ said Dashaway, ‘‘but the girl I 
called on last night is by all odds the most 
peculiar person that I ever made up to.”’ 


‘‘Was she peculiar,’’ questioned, 
Cleverton, ‘‘because she would, or she 
wouldn’t, let you make love to her?”’ 


“T had no trouble about making love,’’ 
said Dashaway. ‘‘After I called, I went 
through the usual preliminaries. I talked in 
a breezy Western way tor a few moments, 
led the conversation around to friendship, 
told of my long search after some one who 
could respond to my innermost feelings, 
held her hand, put my arm around her waist, 
and after a while just kissed her—not only 
once, but more. And, my boy, she took it 
as a duck takes to water. She made no 
demurrer. There was no flaw in the title 
for her. My, but she was as sweet as a 
peach, and as willing to be truly loved as a 
pet dog! You would have thought she con- 
sidered it my bounden duty to do just that 
same thing, and to keep it up about eight 
hours a day.’’ 

‘‘What’s strange about that?’’ said 
Cleverton. ‘‘Almost any girl can stand 
being loved, if it’s by the right man. That's 
only a commonplace incident. She’s just 
an ordinary girl.’’ 

‘So it would seem,’’ replied Dashaway, 
calmly, ‘‘but wait. About ten o’clock she 
suddenly jumped up, tearing my scarfpin 
out of my cravat and sending it flying 
across the room. ‘Oh I’m so absent- 
minded,’ she cried. 

‘‘What’s the maiter now?’’ I asked. 

‘* ‘Why, do you know,’ she replied, ‘I am 
engaged to another man, and I declare if | 
hadn’t forgotten all about it!’ ’’ 

“‘That was peculiaz,’’ 
‘Who was the girl?’’ 

‘““Miss Peeler.’’ 

Cleverton grew thoughtful. 
man,’’ he said at last. 

Dashaway whistled. ‘Well, old fellow,’’ 
he said, don’t blame me. I didn’t know 
| Sl 

“I don’t blame you,’’ said Cleverton, ‘I 
blame myself. I’m going to break off the 
engagement at once.’’ 

‘But she was only absent-minded,”’ said 
Dashaway. ‘‘Whatare you going to do that 
for?’? 

‘‘Because,’’ said Cleverton, sadly, ‘I’ve 
been engaged to that girl three months, and 
she wouldn’t even let me kiss her. So l’m 
going to break it off and see if I can’t have 
the same luck that you’ve had.’’ 

Tom Masson, in N. Y. Life. 


Ft st 

Little Tullie’s endless chain: Eva— 
‘Mother, Tillie gets a dime every time she 
takes cod-liver oil.’’ Mother—‘‘And what 
does she do with the money?’’ Fva—‘‘Well, 
she puts it in a box until she gets fifty cents, 
then her mother buys more cod-liver oil.’’— 
New York Sun. 


said Cleverton. 


“I’m the 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
2% PAID ON CURRENT DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wm. D. 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
‘ David W. Caruth, 
Charles Clark, 
Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 











Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 


Orthwein, Eugene F. Williams. 
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PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


The Discovery of a Spring That Materially 
Assists Longevity. 


Interviews With Men and Women Who Have 
Been Cured of Disease. 


Isham’s California Wa‘ers of Life Takes Its Place 
Among the Greatest D'scoveries of the Age. 


While sojourning in Southern California, 
Alfred H.Isham discovered a certain Spring, 
the waters of which have proved to be the 
greatest solvent ever known. The finding of 
the Springs and the nature of the water was a 
wonderful discovery, and a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the materia medica. They are located 
on the north spur of San Miguel Mountain, 
about thirteen miles distant from the City of 
San Diego, Cal., a point destined, so Mr. 
Isham believes, to be the great resort of 
those who are seeking for health. Itisa 
charming country, tropical in climate, pic- 
turesque in location, abounding in natural 
advantages. Mr. Isham at once purchased 
the land and the Springs, delivered the 
waters to people stricken with various dis- 
eases, and the marvelous results which fol- 
lowed their use caused much excitement. 
The water was at once put on sale, and is 
now being rapidly introduced in all quarters 
of the globe. In Isham’s California Waters 
of Life the public are assured of a miracu- 
lous power to destroy disease and rejuvenate 
humanity. It corrects and regulates all dis- 
orders of the system, dispels all foreign 
matter that is harmful, and restores every 
organ inthe human system to a normal and 
healthy condition. 

E. H. Balmer, general agent, 918 Locust 
street, became interested in this Water 
while in the East. After personally inter- 
viewing many prominent people, (including 
doctors, professors and chemists) in New 
York and Boston, relative to its curative 
properties, he secured the agency for St. 
Louis. 

The demand for this marvelous water 
throughout the country, is increasing daily. 
Many prominent St. Louisans are drinking 
it, and are being cured, or greatly benefited, 
—and the presumption is that these results 
will be general. Mr. Balmer submitted evi- 
dence that proves beyond cavil the virtue of 
these waters. 

Dr. A. Leonidas Johnson, of Kansas City, 
a scientist of high repute, writes: ‘‘Isham’s 
California Waters of Life is the best solvent 
I know of; it eliminates from the system 
limey deposits and, in fact, rejuvenates the 
the entire body. 

Dr. S. B. Bell, Hydropathist, 2665 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis, has observed the 
marvelous powers of this water, particularly 
in kidney and uric acid troubles. 

Chas. A. Stockham, Chief Engineer, St. 
Louis & Tennessee River Packet Co., was 
cured of kidney trouble, tending to gravel, 
with frequent attacks of very severe pain, 
lasting from ten hours to three days. His 
ailment was of four years’ standing. 

Geo. S. Foster, Commercial Building, 
derived more benefit from the ‘‘Isham 
Water’’ than all others (foreign or domestic ) 
on the market, and believes its use will 
benefit large numbers, especially those of 
middle and advanced age. 

A. W. Van Dyke, 305 Olive street, writes: 
‘(My wife has been an invalid for many 
She is now using this water with 


years. 
I can conscientiously recom- 


great benefit. 
mend it to any one in poor bealth.’’ 
Mrs. C. Cartwright, 2920 Pine street, 








found California Waters of Life very bene- 
ficial in many ways, and recommends it 
highly to those who are suffering. 

J. C. Brickey, 2735 Lucas avenue, says: 
California Waters of Life are the most ef- 
fective I have ever used for general debility.”’ 

It should be said that the ‘‘Isham Water’’ 
destroys liquor and tobacco desire. 

“You seem to have many unpublished 
testimonials,’’ was remarked. Mr. Balmer 
replied, ‘‘Lots of them, but you see I prefer 
to use local testimonials. People can then 
look up those who have been cured, for them- 
selves.’’ 

Of course the cases referred to above are 
only a few out of the many reported to Mr. 
Balmer. He believes in the water, drinks 
it, advises others to do the same, and talks 
about it on all occasions. Out of the full- 
ness of his experience, and because of what 
others have told him, he joins with Mr. 
Isham, the owner of the springs, in his 
belief that the Isham Springs may have 
been the traditional fountain of perpetual 
youth for which Ponce de Leon sought. Its 
almost magical properties were known to the 
Indians, and they added even to its virtues, 
until they believed in the possibility of im- 
mortality here, simply because it enabled 
them to live far past the ordinary term of 


life. 
Ut 


NEW KIPLING POEM. 


Wednesday morning another Kipling 
poem appeared. It is a political poem, in 
justification of the British in South Africa, 
and, presumably, of the Americars in the 
Philippines. The poem does not appear to 
have been copyrighted. That is strange, 
for Kipling has copyrighted everything 
lately. It may be that Kipling doesn’t 
think much of the poem. In which case, 
if the version be correct, he is right, But 
tell what things happen toa 
poem that has been subjected to both the 
telegraph and the linotype machine. The 
title of the poem is ‘‘The Song of the White 
Man.’’ The appended five verses, are, at 
least, intelligible. The last verse, as printed 
in the Wedhesday morning paper is unintel- 
ligible and need not be reproduced to the 
discredit of Mr. Kipling, or the confusion 
of the reader. 

Now, this is the cup tne White Men drink, 

When they goto right a wrong, 

And that is the cup of the Old World’s 
hate— 

Crueland strained and strong. 


one cannot 


We have drunk that cup—and a bitter, 
bitter cup— 

And tossed the dregs away. 

But well for the world when the White Men 
drink ; 

To the dawn of the White Man’s day. 


Now, this is the road that the White Men 
tread 

When they go to clean a land—— 

Iron under foot and levin overhead, 

And the deep on either hand. 


We have trod that road—and a wet and 
windy road— 

Our chosen star for guide. 

Oh, well tor the world when the White Men 
tread 


Its highway side by side. 


Now, this is the faith that the White Men 
hold 

When they build their homes afar; 

‘‘Freedom for ourselves and freedom for 
our sons, 

And, falling freedom, war.’’ 





GLORIOUS INAUGURAL | 
RACING SEASON, 1900. 


St. Louis Fair Association 


FAIR GROUNDS, 
To-Day, Thursday, May 17th. 


GRAND INAUGURAL STAKES, 


VALUE 


$2,000. 


Magnificent Card of Six Races. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


RACING BEGINS AT 2:30 O’CLOCK. 








STRIKE ON THEN. Y. CENTRAL 


The strike of the men employed in the 
shops of the New York Central Railroad at 
Buffalo seems to be caused by no particular 
grievances. So far as now appears, the 
hands of the managers of the railroads are 
entirely clean. Only a month ago they 
raised the wages of the men now on strike 
10 or 12 per cent, and the rate paid is as 
high as that prevailing on any other road. 
The railroad managers, however, aver that 
if the trouble is concerning wages, they are 
willing to discuss it, and even to submit it to 
arbitration. But if the point at issue is the 
control of the working force, the managers 
declare flatly that no discussion or arbitration 
will take place. 

They are responsible for the safety of the 
lives of the passengers and of the trainmen, 
and for the swift and safe carriage of prop- 
erty of enormous value, and this trust can- 
not be discharged if men are to be employed 
and discharged only with the consent of the 
‘business agents’’ of the labor unions. 
This method of operating a railroad was 
once tried under the auspices of the Knights 
of Labor, and proved so unsatisfactory that 
it had to be abandoned. The locomotive 
engineers on the Reading Railrogd, where 
the Knights of Labor werg temporarily in 








control, paid very little attention to orders 
or to discipline. Some of them would stop 
their trains wherever they saw friends with 
whom they wanted to gossip. On the issue 
of maintaining rigid discipline among their 
employees, the managers of the Central 
Road will have hearty support, 

They ought to have as hearty support in 
standing out for the right of laborers who 
do not belong to unions to maintain them- 
selves without being molested for their in- 
dependence. The strike bears marks of 
being originated by professional agitators, 
and it is evidently the result of prosperity 
rather than poverty. We should be sorry 
to believe that the great body of the em- 
ployees of the Central Railroad are not 
intelligent enough to condemn a disturbance 
of industry which seems to have s50 little 
justification as this.—N. Y. Evg. Pos, 
May 1, 1900. 

ee 

Byles—Did you ever come across a more 
conceited fellow than Bulger? They say he 
is an atheist: and I believe he is.’’ Bonter 
—TI wouldn’t like to go so far as that; but 
I do know that he doesn’t recognize the ex- 
istence of a superior being.’’—Brooklyn Life. 
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Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 
card’s. 
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25 Cents a Bottle. 
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STRENGTHENING 


|B) ie 
: | WHAT IS A DET? 


WA Det is a TINY RED PILL, made ONLY by the 
|} DAD CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK. It has peculiar 
properties. It not only causes the Stomach and Liver to 
do their proper duty, but it also tones the heart and 
|| nerves, and strengthens the whole system—hence, it is 


AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
COLDS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


AND SHATTERED NERVES. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

A fair outside has the story ‘‘The Sledge,”’ 
by R. V. Risley, but the inwards are grim 
and grisly. The book is the first of a tril- 
ogy called ‘‘The Human Tragedy.’’ This 
story is unpleasant. It is morbidly self- 
conscious in style. The sentences in the 
short, Hugoesque style become monotonous. 
Every line is stamped with the author’s de- 
termination to be tragic. His laconisms 
are not unique. His color is laid on with a 
trowel. The gloom is simply shoveled in on 
every page—it reminds the reader of the 
Irishman’s job, ‘‘shoveling smoke at the 
gas-house.’’ The intensity is carried so far 
that itis in grave danger of lapsing into 
comicality. The story, however, is one of 
considerable dramatic power, and if told in 
less hectic fashion, with less ejaculatory 
gymnastics, with less of the overpowering 
sense of the influence of a book like Tolstoi’s 
‘‘Master and Man,”’ it would be interesting. 
The Russo-Gallic pose of the style is the 
bane of the book, intensifying its morbid 
unpleasantness. A lonely, simple priest by 
the Baltic sea,a musician, finds a little orphan, 
gypsy girl, takes her to his house, seduces, 
or rather, ravishes her in the church, in an 
uncontrollable outburst of new and sudden 
passion. The girl runs away, and after- 
wards appears as a Parisian demi-mondaine. 
She resolves to return and tempt the priest 
and bring him to damnation. She does so. 
He kills her. He then takes the body into 
a vault and lets down the slab over both. 
The story is told in brief chapters, with 
much and frequent psychologizing, a greater 
part of which is opaquely apocalyptic. The 
tale and the method combine to arouse the 








reader’s resentment in such a degree that 
try as one will he cannot reconcile oneself 
to judge the writer as other than a too sol- 
emnly serious poseur. The only mitigating 
judgment to be offered is, that Mr. Risley’s 
pose cannot altogether conceal the fact that 
he has a genuine talent. He cramps him- 
self and becomes unreal in his efforts at 
reality. We are told that Mr. Risley’s earlier 
stories have been compared with those of 
Kipling. Maybeso. But ‘‘The Sledge’’ is 
only an olla podrida of Hugo, Tolstoi, Mater- 
linck and some others. The succeeding 
volumes of the trilogy will be entitled re- 
spectively ‘‘The Anvil’’ and ‘‘The Candle.”’ 
Mr. Risley is ambitious in his intentions as 
in his methods. But his straining is too 
evident. This volume is bound in dark 
green flexible leather, with a strong back 
and a pretty, simple back design, is well 
printed throughout, and the author cannot 
complain that his publishers have not nicely 
sugared the pill he gives us. (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 
a 

n ‘‘Sweepers of the Sea,’’ by Claude 
Wetmore and Robert M. Yost, many St. 
Louisans will be interested, as the first 
named gentleman was, and the latter still is, 
connected with the Fost-Dispatch, of this 
city. Just what share each may have had in 
the story, is not easily discernible, but the 
smoothness of certain parts indicates Mr. 
Yost, while the detail of South American 
lite and scenery and political conditions is 
from the pen of Mr. Wetmore. The story 
is a romance somewhat after the Stevenson 
style, but there’s a dash of Rider Haggard, 
too. Two brothers, descendants of the 
ancient Incas of Peru, resolve to make their 








country great. They obtain possession of 
an island and great store of gold hidden by 
the Incas, who were tortured to death by 
Pizarro. Upon the island they build great 
modern war-ships to the great mystification 
of the nations of the world. One of the 
brothers manages to be elected President of 
Peru. The other completes a navy on the 
island. When the navy is complete it sallies 
forth, and then the epic events begin. 
The Chileans are beaten, and finally by the 
powers of -Admiral Garciay Garcia, the 
supremacy vf England on the waves exists 
no more. The Peruvian navy sweeps the 
seas. The finale shows us Peru grander 
than ever an Inca dreamed, and Cuzco, the 
ancient city, raised to a glory and magnifi- 
cence that surpass the splendors of all cities 
passed and gone. The recital of the deeds 
of the ‘‘Sweepers of the Sea’’ is a breathless 
The romance is heightened by the 
war- 


one. 
realism of the technique of naval 
fare, by the sureness and voluminosity of 
nautical knowledge. Imaginary sea fights 
are told with all the particularity of real 
events, and at the same time the descriptions 
have a breezy swing that hurries the reader 
along to most startling catastrophes. Much 
of the material is evidently worked over 
from actual fact into the texture of romance. 
The Chile-Peruvian war, and the late war 
between the United States and Spain, 
evidently furnish the basis of the imaginary 
fabric. The romance is evidently modern 
in action, but the motives are the grand and 
noble motives of a mysterious and splendid 
antiquity. The descendants of the Incas, 
moved by the Inca traditions, are not at all 
out of harmony with modern war-ships, or 
with a very modern war-correspondent, who 





is touched up a little to heroic proportions. 
The book is pleasurable all the way through, 
and some of the descriptive passages are 
specimens of first-class waiting. The work 
bears every evidence of having been care- 
fully done, and yet the story reels off as 
naturally and easily as if it were a running 
record of fact. That the general public 
will take to the book is a safe conclusion. It 
is just different enough from the ordinary, 
romantic novel to be essentially new. (The 
Bowen-Merrell Company, Indianapolis. 
Price, $1 25). 


Robert Neilson Stephens, the author of 
several good stories, such as ‘‘An Enemy to 
the King,’’ ‘‘A Gentleman Player,’’ ‘‘The 
Road to Paris,’’ etc., has a new historical 
romance entitled ‘Philip Winwood,’’ pur- 
porting to be “‘A Sketch of the Domestic 
History of an American Captain in the War 
of Independence; Embracing Events That 
Occurred Between and During the Years 
1763 and 1786, in New York and London: 
Written by His Enemy in the War, Herbert 
Russell, Lieutenant in the Loyalist Forces.’’ 
As in other of his historical stories Mr. 
Stephens exhibits in this, his latest, all those 
qualities that make for success. The adven- 
tures of his hero in love and war are written 
in the earnest style of one who appreciates 
a soldier as a soldier. Philip Winwood is a 
hero indeed, perhaps a little too much so, 
were one inclined to be cynical, and to deem 
that such virtue, courage and endurance 
could hardly be in flesh and blood. His 
biographer and friend, Herbert Russell, is 
well drawn, as, indeed, are the other char- 
acters, the heroine, or heroines, rather, 
especially being natural and womanly. Per 
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haps one of Mr. Stephens’ greatest charms 


Whe atlirror. 


‘‘On repairing to the house of your host- 


as a writer of the historical novel is his care-'ess—for a lady always presides over this 


ful approximation to the conditions of the 
period of the Revolution and his conscien- 
tious adherence to historical facts. For 
young readers, or grown-up ones either, for 
that matter,‘‘Philip Winwood’’ will be found 
thoroughly readable, (Page & Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.50. ) 
Fd 

Among the marvels of cheap literature in 
which this fortunate age excels must be 
reckoned the series of standard English 
classics entitled ‘‘Cassell’s National 
Library.’’ Each volume, complete in itself, 
is apocket edition, is elegantly typed, on 
good linen paper, a very pretty little book 
costing butadime. The latest issue (for 
the books are published weekly) for May 23 
is ‘‘The Schoolmaster,’’ by Roger Ascham, 
the erudite pedagogue of Queen Elizabeth, 
with a valuable introduction by Professor 
Henry Morley. A few years ago there was 
considerable discussion about the ‘‘one 
hundred best books.’’ In ‘‘Cassell’s National 
Library’’ one has nearly 400 ot the world’s 
choicest volumes to select from and at a 
nominal price per volume. (Cassell and 
Company, Limited, New York.) 

ete 
A PERFUME PARTY. 





AN UNIQUE /A PANESE FESTIVAL. 





To some it will appear incredible that 
people should be satisfied with an entertain- 
ment addressed solely to the sense of smell. 
Yet, according to Sir Edwin Arnoid, in the 
London 7elegraph, ‘‘there are very many in 
Japan who appreciate the intense delight of 
delicate odors, and can discriminate their 
indescribable differences, and realize their 
exquisite contrasts, which are as strong as 
those of colors, as clear and softly harmon- 
izing as those of musical chords.’’ Sir Ed- 
ward thus describes the ko-kwai, or perfume 
party, which is so popular in Japanese good 
society: ‘‘Six, eight, or ten are usual num- 
bers of the party, but there is no particular 
limit, only you must go seriously, full of 
natural gladness and interest about this 
mysterious world of perfumes, which holds 
such divine secrets as the violet’s tender 
sigh, the heavenly breath of the rose, the 
jasmine’s sweetness andthe rich aroma of 
the gardenia. You ought to go, too, newly 
bathed and nicely dressed, and, if conven- 
ient, without having lately partaken of any 
highly seasoned food or strong liquor, for 
the delights of this most delicate ko-kwai— 
this feast of the nostrils, which angels might 
sit and share, if only angels have noses— 
are, along with its prizes, only for clean 
palates and cleared nerves. You will do 
well to have walked in the open air a little 
beforehand, so as to dispel from female gar- 
ments any lingering odor of camphor or lav- 
ender taken from the wardrobe, and to ban- 
ish altogether from male habiliments the 
sadly disturbing reminiscence of pipe or 
cigarette. Please, also, to remember that 
once in the entertaining room you must rot 
quit it again while the proceedings continue, 
or open the doors or windows, or indulge in 
loud or needless conversation. Moreover, 
in judging the fragrances in the manner to 
be afterward described, it will be good 
etiquette to take not less than three fair 
inhalations, and not more than five. Further- 
more, one among the invited visitors must 
always bring a packet of special perfume, 
unknown and unnamed, the newer the bet- 
ter, which is called kyakasama, ‘the guest,’ 
and is added to the three varieties provided 
by the hostess to make up the entertainment. 


most graceful amusement—it will be polite 
and proper to enter with much caution the 
apartment reserved, taking care to open 
and shut the paper shutters (shoji) very 
quietly, in order not to disturb the tranquil 
air of the apartment. Like all Japanese 
rooms, that chamber will be celestially clean 
and sweet, but the probability is that you are 
entering a yashiki, or superior abode, where 
besides the cream-white fatami and the 
silvery shoji, the wood-work around will be 
of finished workmanship, and the supporting 
columns of natural timber, the most valuable 
that the mountain forests can yield. With 
your feet bare, or in socks, you have knelt 
down in your place within a half-circle of 
pleasant friends (male and female,) who 
salute you with soft words of welcome and 
polished compliments. Your dress will be 
new, or, at least, unsoiled, all upper gar- 
ments being left outside, that no smell of the 
street may enter this paradise of perfume. 
Opposite to the half-circle of happy guests 
kneels the fair hostess, in front of her being 
ranged arow of ten small packets of per- 
fume, folded and tied in precisely identical 
fashion, their contents being known to her 
alone, either by their arrangement or by 
some private mark. Two or more incense- 
burners will be near her, with a metal bow] 
of lighted charcoal and various little imple- 
ments with which to handle the incense. In 
jitchu-ko there will be ten packets, but only 
four different scents, and a specimen of 
each of these four is placed, distinctively 
colored and packed, at the left hand of the 
lady of the house. Let us say that they are 
the sorts called tamatsumi, in English, ‘pile 
of jewels’; shibafune, ‘ships of grass’; mumei 
‘the unspeakable’; and a fourth fragrance, 
which is not to be named or experimented 
upon. In the row of ten, all looking identi- 
cal, there will be three of No.1, three of 
No. 2, three of No. 3, and one of the 
mysterious compound. The guests receive 
ten little tickets, bearing a flower or some 
symbol corresponding to this division— 
three of No. 1, three of No. 2, three of No. 
3, and one for the kyakasama, or unknown 
perfume. Ina box near at hand there is a 
division for the tickets of each of those 
present, and now the graceful pastime is 
ready to commence. 


st 


‘‘The lady of the house burns one of the 
extra parcels of No. 1, and all in turn inhale 
the aroma, the name and character of which 
she indicates while they familiarize them- 
selves with it. Then, gently wafting aside 
the fragrant cloud, she gives her guests the 
flavor of No. 2, and afterward, in due form, 
that of No. 3, naming them all. But 
kyakuko is, as I say, not burned. Now the 
delicate ordeal commences in earnest. The 
lady host opens one of the ten mixed and 
shuffled parcels, and places its tablets on 
the glowing scarlet ashes of the koro. The 
blue vapor issues from the perforated lid, 
each guest, in turn of precedence, savors 
the smoke decorously three times, and then, 
making up his or her mind, secretly drops 
the ticket having his flower and bearing the 
number which is thought by him to agree 
with that particular odor. One after the 
other, the guests thus vote in silent ballot, 
not being allowed to give any hint as to 
their individual persuasion, but softly con- 
versing of other things as the incense- 
burner goes around. The hostess wraps 
the ballot-tickets in each stamped paper 
cover, while another and another packet is 





selected and consumed, and again and 


again those present cast their votes, each 
dropping the ticket into his own division of 
the ballot-box. Somewhere or other in the 
course of the play the secret scent—the 
‘guest’—will come in, but it is remarkable 
how often it fails to be recognized, the 
eager guests expecting it before it has 
arrived. Moreover, in spite of the frequent 
use of the fan, each of these fragrances 


intermixes with each,and it is quite astonish- 
ing how keen the nostril needs to be to 


analyze and separate the fine differences of 
the various essences. At the close of the 
round, when all ten perfumes have been 
consumed in the koro, a scrutiny is held of 
the voting, and he or she who has made the 
highest number of happy guesses receives a 
valuable fobi,a prize of some pretty and 
useful kind, often costly, and always taste- 
ful. It will be seen that no mistake can be 
made in the scrutiny, for the votes are 
wrapped in the paper bearing the title of a 
separate perfume, and there can be no 
‘gerrymandering’ of the social ballot. 


‘‘What could be more delicate and re- 
fined?’’ asks Sir Edwin. ‘‘What could bet- 
ter prove the exquisite appreciation of her 
higher secrets which nature has bestowed 
on the Japanese people,and which is visible in 
their commonest daily life? It is permitted to 
refresh the mouth and nostrils occasionally 
with a whiff of pure vinegar, which restores 
the olfactory faculty, but many and many of 
the pure-blooded and simply-living Japanese 
can detect each odor with unerring accuracy, 
and will exhibit the prizes gained at the 
ko-kwat as proudly as an Oxford rower shows 
his ‘pewters’ or a racing man, hiscup. Is 
it too exquisite and elevated a pastime, I 
wonder, for our Western atmospheres and 
Western drawing-rooms? Yet why should 
we neglect so habitually the subtle and mani- 
fold pleasures of the nose, an organ vilely 
treated by poets and in general literature, 
but surely noble, commanding, and moment- 
ous? The Japanese prepare their incenses 
as a powder, and then mix them into in- 
flammable paste, or balls, or tabloids with 
honey. But the game might be played with 
handkerchiefs steeped in each perfume, or 
with sachets of special powder. At any rate, 
this is how a ‘perfume-party’—the ko-kwai— 
is managed in Japan, if there be, as I wrote, 
any abode in England desirous to imitate the 
graceful tranquillity and the artistic instinct 
which can find true joy in the perfect curve 
of a line, the contrast of pure color, and the 
subtle difference of one sweet odor from an- 
other nearly resembling it.’’ 

Ft 

Hand carved ivories. Vienna bronzes 
and a complete assortment of truly beautiful 
Royal Bonn and Royal Vienna ware are 
among our March importations. Call and 


see them. J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 
Mercantile Club Building, Seventh and 
Locust. 


Ft St 
President Eliot, of Harvard, at an alumni 
dinner some time ago, said: ‘‘I can not 
acknowledge that as the years go by I am 
growing old. I have evidence to the con- 
trary. WhenI was proctor at Cambridge a 
few years after my graduation, I learned 
that the students spoke of me habitually as 
‘Old Eliot.’ A few nights ago, on the other 
hand, I met a group of students in the 
street, and when I passed them I heard one 
say tothe others: ‘I wonder where Charlie 
has been so late?’ ’’ 
Fee 
Teacher—‘‘ Willie, what’s the masculine of 
‘laundress?’’’ Willie Wiseguy—‘Chinaman.”’ 





—Brooklyn Life. 
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WAS SHE FAT? SHE WAS 
Mrs. Louisa Lafarge has been reducing fat 
people for years. How it can be done she will 
tell you confidentially, in a letter, for the small 
feeofonedollar. Thereis no other charge here- 
after. She will not sell you any medicine. ,You 
can buy, what she prescribes, from your own 
druggist. You can follow instructions unknown 
to your friends, and during a month you will get 
rid of from one to two pounds of useless fat 
every day. If you think sucha result worth One 
Dollar to you, send that amount (in $1 bill or 
stamps). Address Mrs. Louisa Lafarge, Station 
E, Duffy Building, New York. If you find this 
treatment not based on common sense, and find 
it doesn’t work, she will send "your $1 back. If 
you question the value of this treatment, ask 
any proprietor of a first-class newspaper. They 
all know Mrs. Lafarge and what she has done. 
My Dear Madam: Scranton, Pa 

It is 12 weeks now since I began your treat- 
ment. I noticed no change nor apparent benefit 
the first two weeks, but in the last 10 weeks just 
47 pounds of ‘too, too solid flesh’ has melted 
away. I feel 10 years younger and twice as active 
as I have been since I was 20. The abdominal 
belt is great, My girth is reduced a little more 
than 10 inches. I’ll keepon wearing it, for it is 
so comfortable and braces one up,so. Wish I 
could repay you for what you have done for me 
without charge except your small fee. The cost 
has been ridicnlously small compared with the 
great benefit I received. 1 assure you of my es- 
teem. Yours truly, J. Q. M—. 

FROM NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 

Mrs. Lafarge has made remarkable cures.— 
The Daily Herald. 

The patients of Mrs. Iouisa Lafarge become 
her friends.—Weekly Sun, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Lafarge is a specialist of national reputa- 
tion and worthy of confidence.--N. Y. Family 
Physician Magazine. 

Mrs. Lafarge’s life-study is bearing fruit in tbe 
wonderful success she ,is making in her 
specialty.—Nat. Newsman, N. Y. 










16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
EK, Fougera & Co. 


~~ N.Y. 
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A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
‘SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN 5} PACKAGES ONLY. 














itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 








: w 
a will, patient! rsistently. One 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes 62 
aranteed to cu re, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥: 











Magistrate (to witness)—I understand that 
you overheard the quarrel between this de- 
fendant and his wife? 

Witness—Yis, sor. 

Magistrate—Tell the court, if you can, 
what he seemed to be doing? 

Witness—He seemed to be doin’ the 
listenin’.’’—Green Bag. 

Fe st wt 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able tocarry out any obligations made 
by their firm. 

WEstT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














Che Mirror, 








THE SPOOK IN THE CLOSET. 





Dorothy came into the library of our 
attenuated series of connected closets, de- 
scribed by the agent as an ‘‘elegant suite of 
modern apartments,’’ sat down hard on the 
box couch which conceals her best gowns, 
and said: 

“‘Ted, I’m discouraged.’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ I asked, looking over the top of 
my paper. 

“Bridget is going,’’ answered Dorothy, 
dismally. 

‘Plague take the cooks. She only came 
Monday,’’ was all I could say. 

We had been flat-keeping only a little 
over a year, and during all that time had 
suffered from a malignant attack of maid. 
Twenty-one varieties had come with a smile 
from the intelligence office, and after a brief 
period of activity in our kitchen (our record 
was three weeks and four days) had departed 
with a sulky, uncompromising ‘‘Good bye, 
mum.’? 

Their excuses had ranged from a dead 
aunt to a desire to visit aged parents in the 
old country. 

‘‘Well, what are we going to do?’’ I 
asked, after a solemn silence. 

“I don’t know,’’ sighed Dorothy, rolling 
upa cushion and sticking it under her elbow. 

‘Do you think, dear,’’ I asked cautiously, 
‘that you manage the maids just right?’ 

‘‘Manage them!’’ said Dorothy, sitting up 
straight. ‘‘I manage them just as Bess 
Parker manages hers. I don’t manage them 
at all. I get down on my knees tothem. I 
wade through dust. I answer the bell helf 
the time myself. They get their afternoons 
out and Sunday evening besides, for we 
always get tea ourselves on the chafing dish. 
I can’t see that it’s any more my fault that 
we have these lightning changes in the 
kitchen than it is yours.’’ 

“It can’t be my fault, I seldom see them,”’ 
I argued, and then seeing that Dorothy was 
hurt, added: 

“*It’s nobody’s fault. It’s simply down- 
right hard luck. But we must do something 
to-day. What do you say to my trying to 
find a maid?’’ 

‘“Go ahead,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘and good 
luck to you. I’ll have the fun of finding 
fault with you inside of a week.’’ 

as 

The intelligence office was closed, but 
I found the manager and got the address of 
a maid he said was just the sort we wanted. 

She turned out to be a hardy looking in- 
dividual, too old, I thought, to have any 
parents this side of the grave, and her un- 
emotional countenance led me to think that 
she would not become completely prostrated 
in the event of a sudden death among her 
relations’ offspring. After the preliminary 
skirmishing had been adjusted, she looked 
me over from head to foot with one long 
searching gaze and asked: 

‘‘Have yez any children?’’ 

“‘No,’’ I answered. 

‘Do yez keep dogs?’’ 

‘““No.’”? I was beginning to get nervous. 

‘Then I’ll go,’’ she announced abruptly. 

ad 

Dorothy met us at the door, and after 
turning over my find to her I went off to 
enjoy a pipe, well pleased with my morning’s 
work, 

‘‘How do you like my maid?’’ I asked 
Dorothy, when she came into the library 
before luncheon. 

‘She'll do,’’ answered Dorothy, ‘‘but she 
is as gueer as gimlets.’’ 

‘*She’s not going?”’ I ejaculated in alarm, 


‘No; but she has all the symptoms. She 
seemed pleasant enough when I told her 
about the work. Then I took her into her 
room and showed her where to hang her 
clothes, and left her changing her gown. 
When I went in just now she looked per- 
simmony and was none too cordial.’’ 

“It’s your imagination,’ I suggested. 
‘That’s her way.”’ 

“It’s been the way of twenty-two of 
them,’’ soid Dorothy, warningly. ‘‘You 
can’t fool me when it comes to diagnosing 
a cook’s looks.’’ 

In the afternoon Dorothy and I took a 
long walk in the park to get up a good ap- 
petite for dinner. We came home through 
the brisk, cool twilight, keen for our dinner 
and looking forward to a quiet, comfortable 
evening. 

‘IT wonder why Katy hasn’t lighted the 
gas,’’ observed Dorothy, as we entered the 
hall. 

‘‘She’s been too busy with that turkey,’’ 
I remarked, hanging up my coat. 

Dorothy went back to see that the dinner 
was progressing before we dressed, and a 
moment later I heard her calling: 

‘‘Ted, Ted, come here, quick.”’ 

‘What's the matter?’’ I shouted, running 
down the hall. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Dorothy, turning up the 
gas, ‘‘only Katy has gone.”’ 

‘Well, I’ll be—’’ 

‘Don’t swear,’’ 
‘‘Read that.”’ 

She handed me a piece of paper that she 
had found on the table, impaled on the tines 
of a carving fork. It read: 

‘‘The place don’t suit.” 

“Dorothy, this kitchen is bewitched,’’ I 
remarked with emphasis, after the most vio- 
lent of my feelings had been relieved, 
silently. ‘‘There’s a spook here somewhere. 
Something drives our maids away. It will 
drive me to drink if I don’t find it. I’m 
going to investigate.’’ 

I took a candle and examined the dumb- 
waiter and all the tubs, but there was noth- 
ing spooky about the kitchen except the 
turkey hanging by the heels by the window. 
The door of the servant’s bedroom stood 
open and inside everything was orderly and 
very commonplace. I looked into the closet 
and finding nothing, was about to close the 
door, when some writing on the under side 
of the first shelf caught my eye. Holding in 
the candle to get a good light, with Dorothy 
looking over my shoulder, I read this terse 
warning to members of the Cook Fraternity: 

“The Missus is O. K. The Mister wears shirts 
with collars onto them. He has six a week. He 


kicks if they ain’t stiff. Better git. 
JANE O’HOOLIGAN.”’ 


‘‘There’s our spook,’’ I said. 
Robert Alston Stevenson, in N. Y. Life. 
FF 
A NATIONAL STEAL. 


interrupted Dorothy. 





Several times since the placing on private 
sale of the book ‘‘The Messages of the 
Presidents’ the MIRROR has denounced 
the ‘‘steal,’’ for it is nothing but a ‘‘steal.’’ 
Recently the New York Sun has devoted 
considerable attention to the subject and 
revived public interest in the scandal. The 
story of the scandal may be rehearsed again, 
as it is condensed in Leslie's Weekly. Con- 
gressman J. D. Richardson, of Tennessee, 
as chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
in 1894, reported in favor of the publication 
by the government printing-office of a public 
document containing the messages of all the 
Presidents and, subsequently, of a resolution 
authorizing him to do the work of compiling. 
This work was so much sought after that a 








number of resolutions were introduced in 
Congress providing for a more generous 
public distribution of the volumes. But, 
while most of these resolutions were side- 
tracked and failed, somebody secured an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion bill, in 1897, authorizing the public 
printer to make and deliver to Congressman 
Richardson, without cost to him, duplicate 
electrotype plates of the book. The esti- 
mated cost of these plates to the public 
printer was $3,600. Congress good- 
naturedly granted this extraordinary request, 
and the Sun says that a firm, made up of 
of Congressman Richardson, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Assistant Librarian of Congress, 
and James S. Barcus, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
is now selling the book to the public for its 
own profit, and advertising that if a private 
publisher were to undertake to publish it the 
volumes could cost not less than a million 
dollars to produce. The Sun adds that the 
agents of Mr. Barcus pretend to represent 
Congress in the distribution of the book. It 
is only just to Mr. Richardson to say that he 
claims that the presentation of the plates to 
him was his compensation for the labor of 
preparing the volumes. And it is only just 
to the public to say that the compilation is in 
many respects a slovenly piece of work. In 
many of the small vetoes of bills the numbers 
of the bills are given and that is all. The 
reader must goto the Congressional Record 
to find out what the bills were. 
se et 
WINNERS AND LOSERS. 





The man who quits at the first rebuff 
Is one of the men who fail; 
And the man who deems 
enough 
Is one of the men who fail! 
The man who believes, down in his heart, 
That he never was born to sway, 
Or to go to the front in a leading part— 
To rise o’er the crowd, some day— 
Is one of the men who fail! 


three’ efforts 


The man who labors but for himself 
Is one of the men who fail; 

No matter how vast his piles of pelf, 
He is one of the men who fail! 

The man who has never enjoyed the thrill 
That follows a kindness shown 

Has never won, and he never will— 
Though the earth were all his own, 
He would still be doomed to fail! 


The man who never gives up is one 
Of the ‘‘lucky men’’ that win, 
Who believes that his best has never been 
done 
Is one of the men that win; 
The man who has faith in himself and 
stands 
Forever ready to try 
Whatever men do with heads or with hands 
Will be numbered, by and by, 
As one of the men that win. 


The man who praises wherever he can 
Is one of the men that win; 
Who raises the hope of his fellow man 
Is one of the men that win; 
A man may shiver and starve, alone, 
And die at the foot of the hill; 
But if he has loved and if he has known 
What a child’s love is he still 
Is one of the men that win! 
—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 
et Ft 
Photographer—‘‘How shall I finish your 
photographs, madam?’’ Madam—‘‘Well, 
retouch half of them to look ten years 
younger thanI am. I want those to send 
out of town.’’—Chicago Record. 





BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy eerement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or wil Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force, ie “the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison, is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of ee the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PEGULATE THE UNE 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, ~, 50e Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. ‘Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 





A HIGH-CLASS 
OYSTER HOUSE 
AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


'S MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET 
NEAR OLIVE» 


OUR GREAT LAKES 
AND 
OUR MOUNTAINS. 








Are all shown in marvelous detail in 

e ‘‘Round the World’’ folder just 
New York Central 
Including a map of the 


issued by the 
Lines. 
United States, Alaska and our islands 
in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of three cents in stamps, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





(Trade Mark) MEDICAL AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


The Pepsin 
Cocktails. 


Original Biend of High-Grade Liqueurs, 
“The Very Pink of Perfection.” 
Formula by John Bloeser, the world’s origina- 
tor of bottled Cocktails and Punches. THE 
BRANDS THAT HAVE WON FAME: 


Mayflower, Manhattan, Martini, English Gin, 
Private, Backbone, 


Pearl Lemon Punch and Peach Punch. 
(Assorted as per order.) 
Ask your grocer for them, or send to us direct. 
Case of 4 bottles, $4.75; Singie pottles, $1.25. 
Delivered free. Mail orders given prompt at- 


tention. 
Bloeser Supply Co., 418 Olive St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
































FINEST 


Passenger Service K V+ 


a; oa 


‘‘No trouble to answer questions.’’ 
Write for New Book on TEX AS—free. 
L. S. THORNE, E&. P. TURNER, 
Vice-President and General Passenger 


* General Manager. and Ticket Agent 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





™ [RON \ 
3 7entan 


/\\. Route 


Is mi 
MOST DIRECT LINE 
FROM 


St. LOR... 











TEXAS, 
MEXICO 
aso CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service. 
Only one change to Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS’ 
FAVORITE. ~~ 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





OS 8 CORN ELS. 


AND 


7.4 OE KO) 
RAILROAD. 
atin, 


ST. LOUIS*° CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS“»° KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS »- PEORIA, 
KANSAS CITY »» CHICAGQ. 


Direct connections at terminals and at junction points 
with through trains of connecting lines fo 


- ALL : POINTS - 
NORTH, WEST +r EAST. 


“If you are perce oa a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 


iets, rates, time tables, etc D. BOWES, 


JAMES CHARLTON, ©@ enera) W estern Passenger Agent, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 716 North Broadway, 
. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IT’S THE BEST! 


—THE— 


erbocker 
x Special, 


—Via— 


Big Four Route, 


—FROM— 


$f. Ltovun— 
pea 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
ST. LOUIS 
‘aan 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
and WASHINGTON, D, c| 


Finest Equipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 


Stop-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 
Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. 





For Sleeping Car reservations, call on or 
address. 


Cc. W. GREEN, 

Tray. Pass'r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. G. KNITTLE, 

Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route 
Cc. L. HILLEARY, 

Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent 


OLD BOOKS Ls" 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 


DALLAS, TEX. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 














1002 PINE STREET, ST. Louis, MO. 
> SAFE 


LADIES seneoy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O, Box 2081, N. Y. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FourtHw Srrest 











Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OL!ive STREET. 


w! KRANKF 


513 PINE ST. 


LOAN 
OFFICE. 
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The Crescent Hotel, : 


| 

M 

x 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


IS NOW OPEN 
As an All-the- Year Resort. 


The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 
in the Southwest.*% 


===x=xxxxxxxxxx! 


_ Dixie Flyer 


| A Handsome New Daily 
| Train from 


“s 


Colorado, Utah, 


California, Oregon, 
Are best reached 


St. Louis to the Southeast 


VIA 


| Illinois Central Railroad 


Two Trains Daily to 


| NASHVILLE, 
| CHATTANOOGA, 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, C. C. MCCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. St. Louis 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Only Direct Route, 
The Best Equipped Route, 
The Fastest Route, 
The Safest Route, 


BEAVER LINE, 


The Only Dining Car Route Kansas 
City and Omaha to Pacific Coast. 


For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., 
Address, 


J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 
903 Olive Street. 


BOOKS ! BOOKS! 

Three Men on Wheels (Jerome), $1.20; Sweep- 
ers of the Sea (Wetmore), $1.20; Andromeda 
(Buchanan), $1. 20: Resurrection (Tolstoi), $1.20; | 
Knights of the Cross, volume 1, (Sienkiewicz) | 
$1.00; Impression Club (Carter), $1.00; The Par- 
sovage Porch (Gilman), $1.00; Paris As It Is (De 
Forest) $1.25; at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 606 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 
110 North Broadway, St, Louis, Mo, 





